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PLEEM. 
In THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAP. I. 
Rachel Darrow’s Boy. 


He was not generally regarded as a very good 
boy. 

His name was Philemon Darrow, shortened by 
the boys of the village to ‘““Pleem” Darrow. To 
many of the townspeople he was merely ‘Rachel 
Darrow’s boy.” 

The fathers and mothers of other boys in the 
community regarded him with suspicion, for if 
he had not already gone to the bad, they were 
sure that he would go. It was “in the blood.” 
His father had quarrelled with his mother when 
little Pleem was but a year or two old, and had 
run away and abandoned wife and son. His 
mother was one of those women who are com- 
monly described as *‘spicy”’; she was spirited and 
energetic. People said that she was smart 
and capable and bright enough, but the gos- 
sips sometimes added that she had “ginger” 
enough in her for two. 

After her husband had deserted her, Mrs. 
Darrow, who was still under twenty years old, 
worked out by the day in many farmers’ fam- 
ilies. Pleem used to go with her, and it is no 
exaggeration of the truth to say that the em- 
ployers of his mother ‘‘preferred his room to 
his company.” 

Nevertheless, his mother cared for him in 
this way until he was eleven years old; and 
then, finding that some change must really 
be made, she succeeded, after many efforts, 
in binding the boy out, during the rest of his 
minority, with a farmer named Robertson. 
The lad was to have his clothes and ten weeks’ 
schooling each year, and do such work as 
was suitable for him to perform. The farmer 
was a man of good reputation, and everybody 
wished him well of a hard bargain. 

Rachel Darrow, having provided what was 
considered to be a good home for her boy, went 
away to a certain large city in New England, 
and there entered service ina hotel as a cook. 
From that time she manifested but little interest 
in Pleem’s welfare. 

Pleem was not easy to control; in fact, he 
would not be controlled. Farmer Robertson found 
that the neighbors were right about Pleem, and 
in less than two years he was consulting with the 
selectmen of the town with a view to getting rid 
of the boy. 

“He is smart enough to work,” said Robert 
son, ‘tand he earns his keep; but he knocks things 
around. He stones the cattle, and keeps some 
kind of a rumpus going all the time. I don’t 
like to correct him, he’s so tempery. My wife’s 
afraid he wili do us some damage if I should 
whip him for his capers, and, I declare, I’m al- 
most afraid he might myself, for he’s got an 
awful temper.” 

The farmer seemed to think that he had said 
almost too much, for, after reflecting a little, he 
added, ‘‘Pleem isn’t such a very bad boy, after 
all. There’s a good many things about him I 
like. Still, we would rather not keep him.” 

The selectmen promised to consider the matter, 
and meanwhile to write to his mother, his natural 
guardian. 

But the youngster heard, or mistrusted, that 
Robertson was trying to get rid of him, and he 
put an end to the difficulty he had created by run- 
ning away one night. He did not go far, how- 
ever, for he presented himself next morning at 
the house of a farmer named Madison Brown, 
about two miles from Robertson’s, and offered to 
work through the haying season (this was in 
June) at fifty cents a day. Brown talked with 
him awhile, and at length hired him for a month, 
for Pleem was quite a large, strong boy physi- 
cally, and was known to be smart to work. 

As the Brown farm is the scene of the present 
story, I may describe it briefly by saying that it 
is situated in the western part of Maine, and on 
one of the large rivers of that State. The land 
consists partly of intervale, bordering on the 
river, and partly of upland, woodland and past- 
urage, extending back upon a mountain to the 
west of the river. Beyond the mountain there is 
a large meadow. South of the farm the river 

bends to westward. 





and a schoolhouse, the last named building situ- 
ated in the edge of a small grove of pines, and 
distant a quarter of a mile from the Brown farm- 
house. 

On the north side another large farm, owned 
by a neighbor named Clarke, adjoins the Brown 
farm, a “‘line fence” separating the two. The 
highway runs nearly north and south at the outer 
edge of the intervale, near the foot of the upland 
portions of the two farms, and divides each of 
them. 

Farmer Brown is a large, florid man, impulsive 
and hasty of temper and speech, but generally 
good-natured. Farmer Clarke, on the other hand, 
is a small, sensitive man, of nervous temperament, 
somewhat irritable, and apt to remember a harsh 





word for a long time. 




























Partly from difference of tem- 
perament, and partly on account 
of the line fence, the two ‘farmers 
had been mildly at variance for some years. A 
part of Clarke’s pasture bordered Brown’s field, 
and his cattle had occasionally broken into the 
crops of his neighbor. Brown had claimed dam- 
ages for these incursions, and Clarke had declared 
that Brown's portion of the line fence was defect- 
ive. But no serious trouble had thus far arisen. 

Pleem worked for Mr. Brown that season at 
fifty cents a day, and both Brown and his wife 
liked the boy. He was strong, and quick to work. 
On wet days he fished, with success, in the river 
and in the meadow brook on the farther side of 
the mountain, and brought the fish home. 

The Clarke boys had a dog which troubled the 
Brown family somewhat. Pleem loaded a gun 
one morning, and shot the dog—to the secret de- 
light of the Browns, though they would hardly 
have done so unneighborly a deed themselves. 
The boy even ha‘ the hardihood to drag the dead 
dog along the highway, and cast it over into the 
field of its owners‘at no great distance from their 
house. The Clarke boys were very angry, and 
attempted, a few days later, to punish Pleem for 
what he had done. Their success was not over- 
whelming. 

I give these notes of Pleem's life briefly and 
with little detail, that the reader may see about 
what kind of a boy he was, and what his early 
surroundings had been. From these each one 
may form his own opinion of what this boy would 
be likely to do when put to a severe test 

Pleem worked for Farmer Brown through the 
haying season, and also through harvest. He 
then went away to the house of a cousin of his 





In the bight of the bend stands a little village 
of twenty or thirty houses, with a church, a store 





mother,-—also a farmer,—where he lived through 
the winter, and attended the district school for a 


PARIS GREEN 


time, doing chores for his board; but he had 
trouble with two other boys at school, and also 
with the teacher. 
school. There were people, however, who said 
that he had been unfairly treated; but the fact 
seems to be that he was quite apt to have trouble 
wherever he went. 

In the spring he went back to the Browns, who 
had liked him so well that they were ready to 
take him again. Accordingly, he agreed to work 
at seventy-five dollars a year, with his,clothes and 
the winter schooling extra. 

He worked well for Brown through the spring. 
He was capable and industrious, and evidently 
intended to earn his wages. Within a few months 
the farmer came to rely upon him as much as 
upon any hired man. But Pleem had another 
fracas with the 
Clarke boys, and, 
in the course of it, 
struck one of them 
with the ox-goad 
so sharp a blow 
that a doctor was 
called in to the 
case. However, in 
this affair the 


Clarke boys had been the 
assailants. They had at- 
tacked Pleem as he was 
driving Brown’s ox team along the road past the 
field where they were at work. This was a fair 
example of Pleem’s “‘fusses’’ with other boys; he 
did not often begin a quarrel, but usually hit some 
one uncommonly hard before it was over. 

On the very last day of July, last year, Farmer 
Brown sent Pleem to put ‘‘Paris green” on a field 
of potatoes in the upland portion of the farm, 
distant about a hundred rods from the house. 
There was an acre of potatoes and, side by side 
with them, an acre of sweet corn, planted thick 
in drills, to be cut when green, and put in a “silo” 
for winter use. 

The corn was by this time about as tall as a 
man’s head, and very thick, and it stood near the 
line fence between Clarke’s farm and Brown’s. 
Clarke’s pasture was on the other side of the 
fence. 

The fence itself was stone wall, and it was 
Brown’s duty to maintain it. Brown declared it 
to be “‘legal fence,’’ but Clarke’s cattle, tempted 
by the sight and smell of the luxuriant sweet 
corn, so near the pasture, had, during the past 
four weeks, repeatedly jumped the wall, and done 
some damage to the corn before they could be 
driven out. 

Clarke charged that the line wall was too low. 
Brown replied that the cattle were ‘‘breachy.” 
Sometimes Clarke, sometimes Brown, had driven 
out the cattle, and there had been much feeling 
and as much plain talk about the trespass. Brown, 
who was impulsive and apt to speak hastily, had 
been heard to say that he wished every creature 
of Clarke’s herd was dead, or would break its 
neck in jumping the wall. 


ON CORN. 





Six of the cattle had been in the corn once al- 


These events led to his leaving | 


ready that July morning, but the Clarke boys 
had run to drive them out. 

Pleem went up through the fields to the pota- 
| toes, carrying two tin buckets and two packages 
|of the Paris green for poisoning the ‘potato- 
| bugs,” or beetles. He had also an old clothes 
| broom with which to sprinkle the preparation, 
| and he set at work in the usual way to do so. 
| First, he brought two buckets of water from a 
| neighboring spring, then opened his packages of 
| poison and mixed it in the water, stirred it up for 
some minutes, and then began sprinkling the com- 
| pound on the green hills of potatoes with the corn- 
|} broom. The potato leaves were badly covered 
| with the young slugs of the beetle, and for some 
hours Pleem was busy ‘‘doctoring”’ them. 

As he worked he kept an eye to Clarke’s cattle, 
which he could see near the fence, looking down 
toward the sweet corn. For, like all cattle that 
have had a taste of such rich stolen provender, they 
would not now go away to feed in the pasture, 
but stood about the fence, watching their chance 
for another incursion. Pleem felt angry toward 
them, and angry with the Clarkes; and as he 
straightened up from his work to look that way, 
a revengeful idea suddenly came into his mind. 

‘You thievish brutes!” he exclaimed. “I'd 
like to give ye a dose of this Paris green! I’d like 
to give ye enough to make ye awful sick, at any 
rate—make ye so sick ye never’d want to get into 
that corn again!” 

The idea might have come into the head of a 
better boy than Pleem. Any boy whose moral 
perceptions had been properly trained would at 
once have put it out of his mind. 

But Pleem kept thinking about the matter and 
chuckling over it. 

Another boy had told Lim how he had served a 
troublesome cosset sheep belonging to a neighbor 
the summer before. He had put a little Paris 
green On some pea-vines in the garden upon which 
the sheep sometimes trespassed, with the 
result that the cosset was made so sick 
that she never came there again, though 
she did not die. 

Pleem wondered how much it would 
take effectually to sicken that herd 
of twelve or fifteen head of steers and 
other young cattle. 

At length, when he had sprinkled 
over the most of the potatoes and had 
come up near the tall corn—having 
now not more than a quart or two 

of the green liquid in his last bucket, 
but that quite strong of the poison—he 
first took a good look all around to see 
that no one was observing him, then crept 
through the corn to the side next the 
pasture. Very cautiously now and keep- 
ing out of sight in the edge of the corn, he pro- 
ceeded to sprinkle the outer rows of it; and in or- 
der that the dose might prove efficacious, he stirred 
up the sediment of green from the bottom of the 
bucket. He kept on until he had scattered all the 
Paris green he had left in his bucket. 

The dinner-horn at the house sounded just as 
he had finished. He slipped back through the 
corn, gathered up his packages, buckets and 
broom, and went down to the house, to dinner. 

It so happened that there were two neighbors’ 
wives at the house, visiting Mrs. Brown that day, 
and they stayed to dinner. Dinner was a little 
later than usual on that account. 

They had just finished eating when the Clarke 
boys were heard shouting and driving their cattle 
out of Brown’s corn-field. Brown rose hastily 
from the table and ran to the door, just in time to 
see the whole herd running through his corn. It 
was an exasperating spectacle, and Brown's hasty 
temper gave way at once.. He stormed, threatened 
and expressed anything but good wishes toward 
Clarke and his steers. All this was heard by the 
neighbors who were dining at Brown’s, of course. 

Pleem had no sooner reached the house and 
gone out of sight than the expectant cattle must 
have jumped the wall and gone to the corn; and 
they had been feeding upon it for half an hour or 
more before the Clarke boys saw them. 

Pleem had said nothing to any one about his 
trick and he said not a word now; but watched 
for the result and listened to Farmer Brown’s un- 
wise exclamations with a grin. Pleem was not 
much addicted to making threats himself, having 
already learned the folly of that kind of weak- 
ness, from hard experience. 

‘Well, Pleem, what are you going to do this 
afternoon ?” said Brown, after he bad freed his 
mind concerning his neighbor. 
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“Anything you say,” 
usual. 

‘“‘Well,” said the farmer, after a moment’s reflec- 
tion, ‘‘you may yoke the oxen, hitch to the stone- 
drag and go up into the upper field, above the 
potatoes, and go to hauling off them stone-heaps. 
We want to break up there next week. Haul off 
them heaps of small stone; and you may take 
*em to the line wall; drive up close alongside o' the 
wall and build ’em on to the top of the double wall, 
so as to make it higher. It’s legal fence now and I 
can prove it; but I suppose, with a little, mean- 
souled critter like Clarke for a neighbor, I’ve got 
to go and build the line wall all over again to keep 
my crops from being eat up!” 

Pleem was already yoking the oxen, and after- 
wards proceeded leisurely to the upper field. But 
his attention was directed pretty closely to the 
cattle in Clarke’s pasture. One of them, he could 
see, was already showing signs of distress. 

“I guess you've got the stomach-ache any- 
how,” he muttered to himself. 

The animal, a fine three-year-old steer, had lain 
down and seemed to be trying to roll over. Pleem 
had scarcely piled the first stone-heap upon the 
drag, when he saw another steer which had evi- 
dently taken more Paris green than was good for 
him, acting very strangely and trying to run 
backwards. Soon he began to “loo” in a manner 
expressive of pain. 

“IT don’t know but ’twill kill ’em,’”’ muttered 
Pleem, as he unloaded the drag and placed the 
stones on the wall, and at first he thought that he 
did not much care if it did; but as the steer be- 
gan to exhibit still more manifest signs of agony, 
and two others were beginning to act queerly, the 
boy grew uneasy and felt some misgivings as to 
the result. He went stolidly on with his work, 
however. 

“Tf they die,” he thought to himself, ‘they 
cannot prove I did it; and the Clarkes will think 
they ate too much corn. I’ll just keep still and 
pretend not to notice anything about ’em.” 

Pleem, it is fair to say, knew nothing at that 
time of the statute against poisoning domestic 
animals—few boys do—and the penalties imposed 
by it for exposing poison where such animals can 
reach it. He simply knew, in a general way, 
that troublesome dogs are sometimes poisoned 
with impunity ; and he ranked troublesome cattle 
in much the same category. Very likely, if he 
had known that heavy fines and two years’ im- 
prisonment at hard labor in the State-prison were 
among the possible results of his trick, he would 
have taken second thoughts and refrained from 
it. But ignorance of a penalty does not, in law, 
excuse a criminal. 

He went steadily on with his work—and so did 
the Paris green. When Pleem drove up to the 
wall with his third load of stones, six or seven of 
the cattle were either rolling on the ground, run- 
ning backwards, or shaking their heads and bel- 
lowing in distress. It was a sad spectacle! 
Already the first steer attacked had stretched 
itself out at length on the grass and was motion- 
less. 

Pleem was really getting much alarmed; he 
had the nerve, however, to stick to his plan of 
keeping to his work and paying no apparent atten- 
tion. He worked on for an hour or two. Several 
more of the cattle were attacked, and the scene 
in the pasture grew more and more painful. In 
their extreme anguish and pain the animals rushed 
at each other and two or three were frantically 
goring those that had fallen. Two or three of 
those first affected were now seemingly dead. 

What the result of it all would be, Pleem hardly 
dared to think. He worked hard and fast to dis- 
tract his mind. He wished even that Clarke and 
his boys would discover the cattle and do some- 
thing about it, or try to relieve them. 

At length an idea occurred to him that it would 
look better to go down and notify the Clarkes 
that something ailed their cattle. So, heading the 
oxen into a corner of the field, he went hastily 
down to the house and, seeing nothing of any of 
the men-folks, knocked at the door. 

Mrs. Clarke came out and frowned when she 
saw Pleem. 

“Is Mr. Clarke at home ?” he asked her. 

“Yes,” she replied, stiffly, ‘but he and the boys 
are down on the intervale, near the river, getting 
up hay.” 

‘*You’d better call them,” said Pleem. ‘Some- 
thing’s the matter with your cattle up in the past- 
ure—I should think. I guess they’ve eaten too 
much corn,” he added. ‘But I thought I'd tell 
ye about it,” and he turned and went back to his 
work. 

Mrs. Clarke ran out to look for a moment, then 
ran back to the house; and immediately Pleem 
heard her blow the horn. 

“There’ll soon be a rumpus, now,” muttered he, 
and he was entirely right in this surmise; for in 
the course of fifteen minutes, he saw Farmer 
Clarke and his sons running into the pasture and 
then examining the prostrate steers in a state of 
great excitement. 

Then one of the Clarke boys was seen running 
across the fields, in the direction of the house of 
Mr. Willport, next neighbor to the Clarkes and a 
friend of theirs. Another boy ran to the house, 
at the same time, and having hitched up a horse, 
rode rapidly down to the village, but did not call 
at Brown’s house. Very soon he came driving 
back with two men; and then all three hurried 
into the pasture. 

Meantime, Mr. Willport came to the scene and 
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several of his family with him. For some little 
time they were all engaged about the sick animals, 
apparently trying to dose them. 

Then two of the men got over the line wall and 
went to the corn which they seemed to be exam- 
ining very attentively. They broke off several 
stalks which they carried away with them. One 
of the men called to Pleem once, and the boy an- 
swered. The other man seemed to be of a differ- 
ent mind and shouted, ‘‘All right; stay where 
you are!” 

So he went on with his work. Shortly after- 
wards the Browns’ supper-horn was blown; and, 
although by this time Pleem was in a condition of 
extreme alarm, he yet drove down to the barn 
as usual, unyoked the oxen and went in to sup- 
per. 

There had been a sewing-circle meeting at 
Brown’s that afternoon; and the farmer himself, 
after a trip to the village, had been having a chat 
with the ladies. Neither he, nor any one else at 
the house, knew anything of the trouble at 
Clarke’s as yet. 

Pleem waited for his supper, and after eating it, 
got up the cows, took the milk-pails and went out 
to the barnyard to milk. He had scarcely seated 
himself on the milking-stool, when he heard loud 
voices at the house. Clarke and five other men 
were at the door; and as Brown came out, he 
heard Clarke shout, ‘“‘Brown, you villain, you’ve 
poisoned my whole stock of cattle!” 

**Poisoned your cattle!” exclaimed Brown, in 

the indignant astonishment of an innocent man, 
unjustly accused. ‘What do you mean, you 
scoundrel ?” 
“You villain!’ repeated Clarke, ‘‘you’ve poi- 
soned all my cattle! It’s useless for you to deny 
it. We've found the Paris green you put on your 
corn. These men are my witnesses. Half of my 
cattle are dead and we’ve found the poison. We 
can prove it, and I’ll have you in Thomaston prison 
for it!” 

Some of the other men supported the accusa- 
tion, but Brown only stared at them in angry 
amazement. 

“You are all as crazy as loons!” he exclaimed, 
‘I’ve put no poison on any corn!” 

‘*Where’s that hired boy of yours?” exclaimed 
Willport. 

‘‘He’s milking,” replied Brown, shortly. 

‘Well, call him,” said Willport. 

“Certainly,” said Brown, and coming partway 
out to the barnyard gate, he shouted, ‘‘Pleem !” 

C. A, STEPHENS. 
(To be continued.) 
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OUR NEXT DOOR NEIGHBOR. 


“I declare, it’s just too provoking!” cried Bess, 
seating herself by the window, and fanning herself 
vigorously with her straw hat. 

“What’s the matter now?’ I asked, looking up 
from my easel. 

“l infer from your tone that there is always some- 
thing the matter,” she said, pettishly, and with 
something like a tear in her eye. 

“1 believe there is, dear; at least, there seems to 
be lately,” I remarked, making little daubs of paint 
on my palette as I spoke. “Bess, don’t you think I’ve 
made my sky a trifle too blue?” I asked, changing 
the subject abruptly, for I was beginning to dread 
these sudden outbursts of temper from my usually 
good-natured sister. 

“Oh, it’s all very well for you to treat my troubles 
lightly!” cried Bess, ready to burst into tears. “ You 
didn’t make the flower-beds, and you don’t mind if 
they are spoiled! You don’t waste your time and 
breath these warm mornings chasing chickens out of 
the yard!” 

“So it’s the chickens this time!” I said, laughing. 
“Yesterday it was the geese, and the day before the 
pigs. I wonder what it will be to-morrow?” 

“I wish you’d be sensible, Fan,” and Bess came 
over and took the brush and palette out of my hand. 
“There!” and she threw them on the table. “I’ve 
a good mind to spoil your picture for treating me as 
if I were a little child.” 

“I’m sure I am as sorry as you are about the flower- 
beds, but what are we to do?” I asked. “We are 
careful to keep the gates fastened, and we’ve stopped 
all the cracks in the fence; but somehow the pigs, 
chickens and geese manage to getin. I sometimes 
think they’re bewitched. One thing is certain: we 
can’t spend our whole time driving them out, or in 
fretting about them.” 

“My mig tte was ing up so nicely!” said 
Bess, with a sigh. ‘And I was thinking I'd set out 
my geraniums to-day. I wish you could see them, 
Fan! I found them lying by the porch, as brown 
and wilted as weeds in autumn. People who live in 
town have no business with chickens and such things. 
If they want to raise poultry, let them move to the 
country. Why don’t those chickens scratch around 
in Mrs. Brown’s garden, I wonder? I look at her 
flowers and vegetables, growing so nicely, and then 
at mine, scattered to the four winds; and I think she 
is certainly the most disagreeable old woman in the 
world. She saw me throw a stone at her old rooster 
this morning, and called out over the fence that I’d 
better let her property alone.” 

“TI hope you said nothing saucy to her—you are so 
hasty, Bess!’ I said, reprovingly. 

“TI told her to keep her chickens out of my yard, if 
she didn’t want them killed,” said Bess, looking defi- 
antly out of the window. 

“O Bess, you’ll make matters worse, if you go on 
at this rate!” I cried, as I thought of our neighbor’s 
sharp face and sharper tongue. “If you should hap- 
pen to kill one of her chickens, likely as not she’d 
have you arrested. She’s just the sort of woman to 
do it.” 

“7 know something about the law!” replied Bess, 
shaking her head angrily. ‘No one has a right to 











keep anything that is a source of annoyance to his or 
her neighbor. If those chickens persist in scratching 
up my flower-beds, and if Mrs. Brown makes no 
effort to keep them at home, I shall certainly kill 
them.” 

“You shall do nothing of the kind!” I said, as I 
gathered up my brushes and put my easel away. 

“Fan, I haven’t told you half,” said Bess. ‘You 
know how anxious I am to learn to be a good house- 
keeper, and an economical one. I’m sure Sally is a 
good cook, and is very saving. I might put it a little 
stronger, and say that she’s a stingy cook, for she 
often makes us go without a dessert when we might 
as well have one every day. But in spite of pinching 
and saving, our expenses are greater than they were 
a month ago.” 

“Well, you can’t blame our neighbor for that, can 
you?” I asked, wondering what possible connection 
Mrs. Brown and the pigs and geese and chickens 
could have with our household expenses. 

“Your ignorance or innocence, whichever it is, is 
certainly sublime,” said Bess, with a lofty smile. 
“Don’t you know that Mrs. Brown is continually 
borrowing, and never paying back?” 

“Why, no; I had no idea she had ever borrowed 
anything!” I said, in great surprise. 

“Because you’re blind to everybody and everything 
except your music class and your painting,” said 
Bess, in an injured tone. ‘Why, she’s borrowed 
sugar and coffee and flour and lard and the mop and 
a flat-iron—oh, I can’t begin to tell you what she has 
borrowed, and I’m getting tired of it! We can’t 
keep up two families, that’s certain.” 

“Can’t you find a way to refuse without offending 
her?” I asked, a little vaguely. 

I had had no experience at housekeeping, and since 
coming to the cottage I had depended entirely upon 
Bess, who, though two years younger than myself, 
was of a more practical turn of mind, and had gladly 
taken upon her young shoulders the whole responsi- 
bility of domestic affairs. 

“T did refuse once or twice, but she keeps on send- 
ing,” said Bess, with a sigh. ‘And she gets what 
she wants at last, for I let her have it just to get rid 
of her, Yesterday it was a quart of flour, and the 
day before it was a little butter; and when I politely 
informed her that she already owed me a pound of 
butter, she said she’d be certain to send back every- 
thing she owed me this morning; but she hasn’t, and 
we just can’t go on at this rate much longer. She 
won't take a hint, and if I flatly refuse to lend her 
anything more, she’ll be sure to do all she can to 
annoy us.” 

“And we were just beginning to get along so 
nicely!” I said, looking around at the cozy room. 
“It will never do to complain to Uncle Robert,” I 
went on, “for you know he said if we were deter- 
mined to work for a living, that we should have this 
cottage free. We can’t pay house rent, and live in 
any degree of comfort; and if we find fault with the 
place, uncle will think we regret coming here, and 
will insist upon our going back to him.” 

“I’m sure I haven’t the least idea of giving up the 
house,” said Bess. “But I don’t see how we are 
going to live peaceably with such a neighbor. Think 
what good neighbors we had at uncle’s! There were 
the Greys on one side—such nice, friendly girls— 
and the Lemans—such quiet people—on the other. 
Well, I shall work my flower-beds over, sow the rest 
of my seed, and if they are scratched up again, I 
shall retaliate by purchasing a dozen fowls and let- 
ting them run in Mrs. Brown’s garden.” 

“But will that be showing the proper spirit?” I 
asked. ‘You know the Bible says”— 

“Don’t preach, if you please, Fan,” and Bess 
stopped up her ears, and began humming a lively 
tune. When Bess did that, I knew it was useless to 
argue the matter further, so the subject was dropped. 

It was renewed, however, the next day, when Bess 
found her flower-beds up-rooted by the pigs, and the 
geese making havoc of her potted plants, one old 
gander seeming to have a special fondness for some 
lily-buds that were almost ready to open. 

“J shall not try any more,” said Bess, when she 
had stormed and wept by turns for half an hour. 
“]’ll let the flower-beds go, and turn my attention to 
concocting all sorts of detestable puddings and pies 
for your benefit, Fan. They’ll be certain to give you 
dyspepsia, and then you’ll wish you’d helped me to 
raise flowers.” 

Now I loved flowers as much as Bess did, but I 
was not willing to work in the face of so many diffi- 
culties, and told her so. 

When summer came, and all around us were pretty 
green lawns, vine-covered porches, and flower-beds 
that gave out the hues of the rainbow, our little plat 
of ground was desolate, save for the pigs and chick- 
ens and geese that roamed there at their own sweet 
will. 

Even the grass refused to grow, except in little 
patches, interspersed with weeds, and the two cedar- 
trees that stood by the porch took on a dismal air, as 
if they were ashamed to be seen growing there. 

Bess kept her word, and turned her attention to 
pie-making. How she managed to endure the atmo- 
sphere of the close kitchen was a mystery to me; but 
she resented my efforts to keep her in the sitting- 
room, and treated Sally’s expostulations with quiet 
disdain. I think she was really in earnest about 
learning to cook, for she worked hard enough; but 
her success was far less than her merit. 

“Bess, you must waste a lot of eggs,” I remarked 
one day, a little severely, though I couldn’t help 
laughing at the funny-looking object before me which 
Bess said was an egg-custard. 

“Oh, eggs are cheap!” said Bess, gayly, though her 
face flushed a little as she spoke. 

“I really believe you make these pies and puddings 
for the benefit of the chickens,” I said, teasingly; 
“they usually eat them after we have looked at 
them!” 

“You can make all the fun you want to, tut I shall 
learn to be a famous cook yet,” said Bess. 

But before the summer was half-gone Bess paid 
dearly for those days in the close little kitchen. A 
slow fever attacked her, not at all alarming at first, 
but gradually developing into typhoid fever of a 
severe type, and I was compelled to give up my 
music-class that I might be constantly at her bedside. 

Fortunately I had a small sum of money laid by, 
enough for our present need at least, so I was not 
obliged to apply to Uncle Robert for assistance. In 








fact, I determined not to write to him at all, unless 
Bess desired it. I knew his family was at the sea. 
side, and that he was absorbed in important business 
matters, so that if he ran down to see’us it would 
inconvenience him much. 

The days that followed were trying ones, and to 
make matters worse most of our friends had left 
town for the summer, and I had to depend almost 
entirely upon Sally, who, though ready and willing to 
assist me, was obliged to be in the kitchen a greater 
part of the time. 

I saw the necessity of getting an experienced nurse 
at once, and concluded to write to Uncle Robert and 
ask him to procure me one, if possible, in Bridge- 
water. 

Bess had been delirious for three days, and I was 
almost beside myself with fear and anxiety. I sat 
down, hurriedly wrote my letter, and was just about 
to seal it, when I became conscious of the fact that 
some one had entered the room. 

Looking up I saw Mrs. Brown, our neighbor, stand- 
ing by the bed, and gazing down at Bess who had 
fallen into a-fitful, troubled sleep. 

“T’ve been a-wantin’ to come ever since your sister 
was took down,” she said, in a low tone, “but I was 
kinder ’fraid you wouldn’t want me. We haint been 
very neighborly, it’s true; but if there is anything I 
can do, I’ll be glad to do it. ’maright smart hand 
at nursin’ sick folks, especially in fevers like this.” 

I was quite at a loss what to say. I thought of 
Bess and her strong dislike for the woman, and won- 
dered if her presence in the sick-room might not 
make matters worse. Bess was so impulsive and 
frank-spoken that if she disliked any one she took no 
pains to conceal it, and it was very probable that she 
would resent Mrs. Brown’s coming. 

“T am sure you are very kind, and I thank you 
ever so much, Mrs. Brown,’’ I faltered, at last. 
Then seeing her face brighten at once, I added, im- 
pulsively, ‘I shall be glad to have you help me nurse 
my sister, if you will.” 

Whether Bessa was conscious of who watched beside 
her from that day on or not, I could not tell, but it is 
certain that Mrs. Brown had a wonderful influence 
over her, and could quiet her when no one else could, 
and that Bess clung to her with a childish fondness 
that was very touching. At times, however, it gave 
me a pang of jealousy to have her turn from me to 
the arms of the withered old woman. 

It was wonderful how fast the dear child improved. 
In fact, I dated the change for the better almost from 
the very day that Mrs. Brown came to us. She seemed 
to know just what to do, and when, and how to do it, 
and moved about the sick-room so noiselessly that I 
often found myself wondering that I had ever 
thought her loud-voiced and fussy. 

The doctor declared, with mock indignation, that if 
we persisted in keeping Mrs. Brown we would have 
no further need of his services. 

“T reckon you’re just havin’ a little fun at my 
expense,” said Mrs. Brown, laughing and shaking her 
head, ‘‘for I don’t set myself up for a doctor, by no 
means.” 

When Bess was able to sit up a little she was in 
such a weak state, both physically and mentally, that 
the least opposition to her wishes would make her 
irritable and cross, and I was often puzzled to know 
what to do. 

Often when my patience was taxed to the utmost 
I would run over to Mrs. Brown’s who, when she 
saw me coming, would drop her knitting and say, 
“Little Bess wants me, I know! You haven’t learned 
how to manage her yet. You must humor her odd 
notions, and by-and-by, when she’s strong again, 
she’ll forget all about ’em and be her old self again.” 

It was several weeks after Bess grew strong and 
well before either of us alluded to the dislike we had 
formerly felt for Mrs. Brown. I think we were both 
silent for very shame. 

Then one evening, as we sat in our accustomed 
places by the window, I busy with my sewing, Bess 
trying to figure up how much it would cost to keep a 
cow, she turned to me and said, ‘Fan, I want to tell 
you something. I’ve had it on my mind for a long 
time, and I can’t keep it any longer!” 

“Well?” and I laid down my sewing and prepared 
to listen. 

“I expect you'll laugh, but, indeed, it’s no laugh- 
ing matter,” said Bess. “Do you remember those 
terrible pies and puddings?” 

“Can I ever forget them!” I cried. ‘You don’t 
mean to tell me that you intend to go to making pies 
and puddings again?” 

“No, I only want to tell you that every egg wasted 
in those detestable desserts belonged to Mrs. Brown!” 
said Bess, lowering her voice and growing very red. 

“O Bess!’ and I could get no further. 

“It’s the truth and I do feel so mean about it!” 
said Bess. ‘“‘When I gave up the hope of having 
flowers, and found that I couldn’t keep the chickens 
out, I made some nests in the old shed back of the 
coal-house and the hens laid there every day. Even 
Sally didn’t know where the eggs came from, though 
I trembled every day lest she should find out. 

“You see, Mrs. Brown had sent back everything 
she had ever borrowed, and had said that she wouldn’t 
have troubled me at all only she had been rather 
pinched for money, and I felt that I had been a little 
too hard with her, but I wasn’t willing to be friendly 
just then, and so went on taking the eggs just out 
of spite, for I didn’t want them or need them in the 
least. And now I am so sorry and so ashamed of 
what I did! When I got well enough to know who 
was helping to nurse me, I thought every day I’d tell 
her about it, but her very kindness made me afraid.” 

“TI don’t wonder that your pies and puddings didn’t 
turn out well!” I said, smothering x strong desire to 
laugh when I saw how troubled Bess was. 

“T think it was because I used a goose-egg now 
and then, and they are always so strong,” said Bess, 
solemnly. ‘Fan, I knew you would laugh at last!” 
she added reproachfully. 

“T can’t help it, and I think Mrs. Brown would 
laugh too, if she knew it,” I said. ‘Suppose you tell 
her and see if she don’t,”’ I added. 

Bess was silent; and to this day I am not sure that 
she acted upon my suggestion, but I am inclined to 
think that she did. 

This much I do know—that the most valued friend 
and neighbor we have is Mrs. Brown; that she has 
taught Bess to make exceilent pies and puddings, 
that the pigs and chickens and geese have all beeu 
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sold ‘because they wa’n’t fitten to raise in town,” 
Mrs. Brown said. 

Finally, when we go to the seaside next summer, 
Mrs. Brown will go with us. For, as Bess says, we 
shall need a kind, motherly soul to look after us, and 
though our fashionable friends laugh and shake their 
heads when we speak of our plans, it does not alter 
our determination in the least. 


ADELAIDE D. ROLLSTON. 
ss 
Now. 
Unless we act in the living present, 
There is naught that we can save; 


The future is not ours for labor, 
Though our hearts be ever so brave. 





For the Companion. 


THE KRAKEN’S DEN. 


Tales of the Newfoundland Coast. No. III. 

Once or twice a year, in May or September, we 
used to go around by water, in our fifteen-ton 
“pinkey,” to Fogo, to market our fish, fur, and what- 
ever else we had to sell, and buy our supplies. 

We had relatives and many acquaintances not only 
at Fogo, but at Seldom-cume-by, Little Seldom-come- 
by, Joe Batt’s Arm, Apsey Cove, Tilton Harbor and 
other places on Fogo Island; also at Barr’d Islands, 
Gander Bay, Blackhead Cove and Rocky Bay, and 
we usually put in at all these places, either to stop 
over night, or to stay a few hours, as the case might 
be. 

The whole family went on the cruise, mother, 
Granny Minna, little Brenna and all of us boys. A 
neighbor looked after the cow and sheep, during 
these absences of a fortnight or more, and we shut 
up the house. 

Aunt Molly Hetter, my mother’s sister, who had 
married a Norwegian fisherman named Mons Hetter, 
lived at Rocky Bay, and we generally spent a day or 
two there. Rocky Bay is about twenty miles south of 
Fogo Island, on the mainland. There is a little ham- 
let in the cove, but Uncle Hetter’s place, or ‘“‘byre,” 
as it was called, was situated, not in the bay, but far- 
ther along to the west, among the cliffs between 
Rocky Bay and Gander Bay. 

We always counted much on our visit to Aunt 
Molly Hetter’s place, for there were Aslak and John 
and Lars, lads of about our own age; also Elen and 
Marit, girls, and little Mons, a two-year-old baby; 
and, besides, they had the queerest little farm imagi- 
nable, situated umong and at the foot of a number of 
crags near the sea, with fowls and animals in wild 
profusion— sheep, goats, cows, dogs, cats, hens, 
ducks, geese, doves, turkeys, guinea-hens, and a pea- 
cock, the first one that we had ever seen. They kept 
hogs, and had even tried to keep bees. Moreover, 
they had two shaggy little horses, and an ox that 
they worked in a crooked yoke. 

The house was a little low structure, having its 
walls of rough stones laid in clay. There were about 
half-a-dozen small outbuildings, and as many yards 
and pens, all carefully laid up with stones in clay or 
mud. Uncle Mons was a great worker, and took 
great pleasure in gathering about himself every kind 
of bird or beast that he could procure. 

All these fowls and animals were usually trooping 
about the premises together, so that the first sounds 
we heard on approaching the byre were a confused 
medley of cackling, squalling, looing and barking. 
Then the boys would rush out to greet us, and Uncle 
Mons’s broad, brown, smiling visage was usually not 
far behind them. 

“Got aften, got aften, kind friends!” he would 
shout. 

Then out would fly Aunt Molly and the girls, the 
old ganders would squall, the dogs would bark again, 
and two or three old billy goats would playfully bunt 
us over to make the welcome complete. We used to 
have fine times there! Such heaps of boiled eggs, 
such mutton chops, such mealy baked potatoes, with 
all the thick cream and butter we could eat on them! 
There was never any stint, for there was always 
more than could be eaten. 

At Uncle Hetter’s they were constantly talking and 
complaining of the “‘kraken”’ that caught their ducks 
and geese. Just around the gravelly point in front 
of their byre there was a cove, which, on the west 
side, made back almost to the rear of their land. The 
rocks and cliffs overhang the water in places, and the 
sea flows up into great holes and clefts. It is very 
deep water off these crags, but so clear that one can 
see the bottom when the tide is out, and from a boat 
look back into the great holes and dark fissures under 
the slimy, dripping rocks, where the water gurgles 
and surges up with a hollow noise. 

The kraken, as they called it, had its den some- 
where under the rocks in this cove. It only came 
out at high tide—so Lars and Aslak used to assure 
us, as we strolled along the top of the rocks, looking 
over into the clear, green water of the cove. They 
used always to speak of the kraken in a kind of 
mysterious, awe-struck manner. They would never 
go into the water there for a swim, and did not like 
to go along very near the rocks in a boat, on account 
of this kraken. 

“Ts it a fish?” we would sometimes ask them. 

“Oh no, not a fish!” Aslak would say. 

“Is it anything like a seal, a big seal; like a horse- 
head, or a dotard?” Fergus would inquire. They 
would laugh at that, and declare that it was noth- 
ing like a seal, and that it had ten or a dozen 
“paws”! 

Lars told us that his father said there were krakens 
in the fiords and bays of his native country, and that 
they were sometimes so large as to attack and over- 
turn boats and catch the sailors, and that in ancient 
days there had been a kraken that destroyed ships. 

When we asked them how large this kraken was, 
they could not tell, but thought that one of his paws 
would reach around a boat! 

Uncle Mons himself would never say much about 
it before us. It was a foul creature, he would re- 
mark, and then caution us not to go along there too 
near the rocks. 

Granny Minna confirmed the old Kraken stories 
and said that there had been one at the Shetland 
Islands which destroyed the crews of five fishing 





boats; but she also believed in mermaids, so we did 
not place full confidence in her tales. 

A skull had once washed up in the cove; and the 
boys used to tellus that it was the skull of a man 
whom the Kraken had caught and devoured. 

It was Elen and Marit’s duty to keep the ducks and 
geese from swimming out past the overhanging crags 
of the cove, particularly when the tide wasin. The 
kraken was supposed to live under water, and when 
the ducks or geese swam out in front of its den, it 
would come out, rise slowly to the surface beneath 
the unsuspecting fowls, thrust up its paws, and pull 
them down. Uncle Mons had lost a great many ducks 
and geese before he knew what was preying upon his 
flock, for the creature never made a noise, or showed 
itself in a manner to frighten others of the flock. 

“But why did they not watch for it, set a trap for 
it, or stretch a seal net for it?” were questions we 
used to ask them. Their father thought best not to 
molest the creature, they always replied. To attack 
it might bring bad luck, or it might lie in wait for 
them when they were fishing. Uncle Mons held many 
of the old Norse superstitions, and his children, hear- 
ing them from him, accepted them as true beyond a 
question. 

Upon our visits to the Hetters for three or four 
years we heard these kraken stories. Upon lads nine, 
ten, or twelve years old they naturally made a deep 
impression; but we were growing older, as also were 
Aslak, John and Lars, and bolder as well. We began 
to wish to hunt the kraken, or trap him, and find out 
how big he was, and what he looked like. 

Early in September, the same year the bellowing 
buoy and drowned cattle floated into our cove, we 
had been to Fogo, and put in at Rocky Bay on our 
voyage home. 

The kraken was one of the first things we boys 
inquired after, and our cousins had a new story about 
it to tellus. They had seen it have a battle witha 
seal. It had caught hold of the seal, as it lay nearly 
quiet on the surface of the water. There was a sud- 
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the dory, however; and little Mons, now a chubby 
lad six years old, came down from the house and 
got in with us. We then rowed along the crags 


again, with the old goose swimming ahead of us as | 


before. 
Presently and quite unexpectedly, although it was 
the very thing we had plotted, as we were talking 


with the older boys on the rocks, the goose went. 
under water with a suppressed squawk. At the same | 


moment there was a strong tug at the line which 
Lars held in his hands, and he made haste to pass it 
round a thwart. 

“The kraken’s got her!” he called out. 
hand here and help me hold him!”’ 

With that little Mons began to cry like a good fel- 
low, frightened half out of his wits by the word 
kraken. But Rufus laid hold of the line with Lars, 
while I tried to row away. 

I might as well have been tied up to a tree on shore, 
for any progress I made. Something was fast hold 
of the other end of the line which now sagged down 
into the water. The older boys on the rocks shouted, 
to us to hold on to the line. They were crazy to get 
aboard the dory, but were obliged to run back to the 
landing and come along to us in another boat which 
lay there. 

Meantime I was rowing hard to keep the little line 
taut; and Lars and Rufus got hold of the oars with 
me, having made the line fast round the thwart. We 
were unable to tow the creature out into the cove, 
however; it seemed to sag down lower and lower 
toward the bottom. 

Then Fergus and Aslak got hold with us; but we 
were afraid of parting the line and dared not pull 
much harder. I suppose there were never six more 
highly excited youngsters than we in all New- 
foundland; and poor little Mons was still boo- 
hooing and begging us to let him go ashore. 

Marit and Brenna heard him crying and came out 
from the house to see what was the matter; then 
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den commotion, the seal went down, 
and then for a long time they saw foam 
and bubbles rise, as if a struggle were 
going on below. How it had ended they 
had not been able to find out, but they 





CAPTURING THE 


KRAKEN. 


thought that the seal had been dragged down and 
strangled. 

We walked along on the top of the crags and 
peeped over, in order, if possible, to catch a sight of 
the animal. It was during this stroll that the older 
boys talked over a plan of trapping the kraken with 
a goose and along line. They made us younger lads 
promise not to say anything about it in Uncle Mons’s 
hearing, for fear he would put a veto upon the 
scheme. 

This was on the evening of our arrival, and the 
following forenoon, while the old folks were chatting 
and smoking in the house, we boys seized the oppor- 
tunity to bait the kraken. 

Aslak and Lars got an old goose, and my older 
brothers, Fergus and Rufus, furnished a line, two or 
three light halliards tied together, from the old 
“pinkey.” We went out in a large dory, belonging to 
the Hetters, and took the old goose, the line, a num- 
ber of cod-hooks, several bobs and a fancy assortment 
of weapons, among these latter, I remember, a seal- 
gun, an old harpoon, a whale-lance, and two or three 
hay-forks—all of which, of course, showed our pro- 
found ignorance of the creature we were going to 
hunt. 

Having rowed the dory along beneath the cliffs, 
within a hundred feet or thereabouts of the rocks, 
Ferg and Lars proceeded to lay out their snare. 
They bent the end of the line to one of the old 
goose’s legs and also attached a bob and several of 
the large hooks near her. 

The poor old fowl was then tossed overboard and 
allowed to swim with the hamper, as best she could, 
back and forth, the idea being that the kraken would 
see her shadow from below and be attracted out 
of his den. Strict silence was enjoined, though 
whether a kraken had ears or not was a matter upon 
which we none of us had fixed ideas. 

The old goose seemed exceedingly anxious to get 
away from us; she swam at once to the end of her 
line, then flapped her wings and cackled mournfully, 
and so loudly that we were afraid the old people 
would hear it and investigate the cause. 

As fast as the goose swam to the end of the line, 
the boys would haul her in again. So they played 
her all along the foot of the overhanging crags, 
There was just a little breeze that ruffled the water. 
so that we could not see beneath the surface. 

After a while Fergus and the older ones grew tired 
of the fruitless angling and landed to go along on the 
top of the rocks. Rufus and Lars and I remained in 








they ran back and gave an alarm. Immediately 





Uncle Dorich came hobbling 
out toward the crags, and 
pretty soon Uncle Mons after 
him. 

Meantime, Fergus and 
Aslak had pulled close up 
over the creature in their 
boat, and getting to the wind- 
ward of the ripples were able 
to look down into the water. 

We knew by the way they 
exclaimed that they had got 
a glimpse of it and that it was a “scarey” object. 
But they bade us hold fast and keep pulling against 
the creature, while they went to the ‘“‘pinkey” and 
brought another line. 

Meantime Uncle Dorich was hailing us from the 
rocks and asking us what we were foul of. 

“The kraken,” we told him. Uncle Mons stood, 
looking rather queer. 

“Laddies,” he called out, “ye’d botter cost him 
arf.” 

But we did not want to do that; and in a few min- 
utes along came Fergus and Aslak, back from the 
“pinkey” with a stout line and a long boat-hook. 
They pulled close over the creature again and then 
fell to work with the boat-pole to get the stronger 
line round it, or under it. I do not know exactly 
how they managed, for Lars and I were hard at work 
at our own oars; but they got the big line on the 
creature some how, then took the other end ashore 
and threw it up to Uncle Dorich, who took a turn 
with it round a little fir on the top of the crags. 

We now let go the little line and hurried ashore as 
fast as we could. But the older boys were ahead of 
us in the dory, and by the time we had landed and 
got up on the crags, they were heave-ho-ing and 
hauling the creature up out of the water to the top 
of the overhanging cliff—the strangest-looking object 
that it is possible to imagine! 

At first sight it resembled a bunch of great snakes 
as much as anything with which I can compare it. 
These reptiles seemed to be all tied together midway 
their bodies and all wriggling and lashing out with 
their heads and tails at once. 

In color it was a greenish-yellow and, with the 
slime and water dripping off it, presented such a hor- 
rible appearance that I for one was seized with a 
kind of nausea, and the girls ran away, screaming, to 
the house. But Fergus and Aslak and Uncle Dorich 
held fast to it; and now Uncle Mons began to join 
in the excitement and bore a hand to help us haul it 
out on top of the rocks. 

There it lay and writhed and wriggled and 
squirmed; and it still held on to the poor, old, 
drowned goose, whose feathers were all wet and 
awry. We could now see that it had a kind of round 
body and, instead of a mouth with teeth, a great 
beak which kept opening and snapping together. 

From about this strange-looking beak, its ‘‘paws,”’ 
or arms diverged as if from its neck. If I remember 
rightly, there were ten of these arms; though it may 
have been eight. The shortest of these arms was 
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| fully ten feet in length. They were not round in 


shape, but rather flattened, and had disks upon them 
resembling huge, concave buttons. 

Two of the arms were wound closely about the 
goose, and in pulling her away with the boat-hook, 
we stripped the feathers nearly all off her body. The 
cod-hooks on the line had not caught into the creat- 
ure’s body; it was simply holding on to the goose all 
that time, and we could easily see that, had it seized 
upon a man instead of a goose, it might have drowned 
him and dragged him down to its den. 

It kept swinging out its arms as if to catch hold of 
us; but whether or not, this singular creature really 
knew what it was doing, I cannot say. 

The boys got the hay-forks, the whale-lance, the 
harpoon and the boat-hook, and fell upon it by guess, 
spearing and stabbing it through the body and hack- 
ing off its long arms. Nor did we desist till we had 
reduced it to an indistinguishable heap of leathery 
skin, jelly, and snaky, slimy arms. But it was a long 
time before it ceased to squirm. 

The reader may already have conjectured what our 
“kraken’’ was, though we knew no better name for 
it at the time. It was undoubtedly a specimen of 
the gigantic cuttle-fish, cr octopus, belonging to the 
sub-kingdom of mollusks. 

I have since learned that a much larger individual 
of the same species has been captured on the south 
coast of the island, and that this specimen is pre- 
served as a marine curiosity in the museum of Yale 
College. C. H. TURNER. 
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LEAFLESS TREES. 


The trees are teachers that I love, 
Their leafy book I oft have read. 
Their limbs point to the world above, 
Their roots point to the world that’s dead. 
O solemn thought, the woods, so lorn 
In autumn and in spring so fair, 
Hold in their trunks, for the unborn, 
Cities and ships and coflins there. 
—George W. Bungay. 
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For the Companion, 


WINTER FISHING ON SAGINAW BAY. 


Most boys and a few girls know something about 
fishing for trout, pickerel, or bass in the brooks, 
ponds and rivers, and many, no doubt, have fished in 
the sea for cod and mackerel. 

Fishing, in fact, is a popular recreation in nearly 
all countries, and has the advantage of combining 
the utile dulci, since the booty of the fish-hook fur- 
nishes a savory dish for the table. For this reason it 
may be interesting to many readers to hear some- 
thing of a method of fishing,less well known than 
the tactics of the hook and line, such as is practised 
through the ice of the great lakes of our country in 
winter. 

But first let me ask our younger readers to fetch 
the atlas, or geography, and turn to the map of the 
State of Michigan, and find Saginaw Bay—an inden- 
tation in the northeastern shore of lower Michigan, 
about seventy miles in depth and sixty miles in 
width at its junction with Lake Huron. 

The shores of this great bay curve gradually toward 
each other, until they reach the famous Saginaw 
River, from which the bay derives its name. 

About forty miles down the bay the Charity Islands 
stretch across its centre, and, to some extent, protect 
it against the wild northeast storms of that region. 

In mild winters there is always open water above 
the Charity Islands, and the ice, from five to ten 
inches thick, is often more or less broken up, and 
dangerous for fishermen; but in cold winters the bay 
will be solidly frozen out to the islands, and some- 
times far beyond them. I have been on it, ice-boating, 
when there was no obstacle in the way of a sixty- 
mile run, with much of the ice field as smooth as 
glass, over which our boat would fairly fly in a wild 
race with the wind. 

On this huge winter park there have been known 
to be, at one time, as many as two thousand five 
hundred people engaged in fishing. It might be 
deemed a risky place on which to live, and yet, with 
the ice thirty-six inches thick, without a bubble, 
there is not the slightest danger until the warm days 
of spring. 

The fisherman’s “house” is unlike anything else 
ever made for people to live in, and you would say, if 
you were a stranger in an ice village, that the huts 
must have been built for dogs, for they are just 
about like dog kennels, only not nearly so well made 
as most such kennels are. 

The shanty, for that is the name by which the win- 
ter house is known, is from five to six feet long, by 
about two and a half to three feet wide, three feet 
and a half high at the eaves, with a sharp pitch roof; 
so that directly under the ridge a man of ordinary 
height can stand with head and shoulders a little 
bent, while a tall man must assume a shape some- 
what like an old-fashioned pothook, or the letter S. 

This pigmy structure is made of rough boards, and 
covered all over with tarred paper. The floor is of 
loose boards, laid on the ice. The furniture consists 
of a narrow wooden bench, extending along one 
side, which serves as a seat by day and a couch by 
night. 

Wedged in at the rear end is a little sheet-iron 
stove, scarcely larger than a big frying pan. On it 
stands a small “spider” and a coffee-pot. At the 
front end is a door, so small that the fisherman has 
to bend on entering the house. 

Just inside the door is the jishing-hole, about eigh- 
teen inches square, in which the water rises almost 
to the surface, and from which every speck of ice has 
been carefully removed. 

Above this hole in the ice is a small hole in the 
roof, through which the spear-handle is passed when 
removing it from the water, but which is kept tightly 
closed when the fisherman is at work. 

The spear-head has six barbed prongs of fine steel. 
The handle is about seven feet long, and is secured 
by a strong cord to the roof. On one side of the 
handle a screw, about three feet from the spear-head, 
serves as a rest, and holds the spear perpendicularly 
in the hole. 

The spear is thus supported by the screw, which is 
caught on the edge of a floor board. In that position 
it is at the right hand of the fisherman, ready for 
instant use. 
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Having scen the shanty, Ict us now follow the | crack with great anxiety, for if the ice field gets | the Labor party been able to hold “the balance of ‘ his suzerain, the Sultan of Turkey, may be called 
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fisherman into it and observe him at his vocation. | started down the bay, they have but small chance | power,” and so to control the result, nor has upon to do so, in concert with the other European 


Getting inside, he closes the door carefully, thus 
shutting out every ray of light save what is sifted 
up through the delicately tinted green of the 
water, as soft and beautiful as mellowest moon- 
light, falling through summer air. 
solitary cell, hour 
after hour, over 


of getting ashore. 

| Several years ago two young men, who were 
| more venturesome than wise, got caught on such 
a drift, and were six days and nights on the ice, 


There, in that | with nothing to eat save two or three pike, and 





out supposing that there has been 
a perceptible political drift in any 





that hole in the 
ice, a _ veritable 
human cat, sits === 
the loneliest of 
lone fishermen, 
waiting for his 
prey. 

And how does 
he catch the fish ? 

In his left hand 
he holds a slender 
cord, to the lower 
end of which is at- 
tached a _ decoy. 
The decoy is a her- 
ring, when it can be 
obtained. When the 
fisherman cannot 
get a herring, he 





uses an imitation one, made of wood bal- 
lasted with lead and trimmed with tin fins 
and tail and glass eyes; and this herring- 

decoy is a beautiful imitation, as seen twenty feet 


as white as a new silver coin. 

The fishing is done in water the depth of which 
varies with the “run” of the fish, which is at 
times well inshore and again off, in thirty, fifty 
and seventy feet depth. The decoy-line is knotted 
at a point that will bring the pursuing fish up to 
within eighteen inches of the spear; so that when 
that knot reaches the fisherman’s hand he knows 
just about the distance he has to drive his spear. 

When the fisherman goes to work, he drops his 


decoy well toward the bottom, or as far as he can 
see it, which is a long distance in the clear, still 
As soon as a fish appears, the decoy is | 


water. 
moved carefully upward, the darkness of the 
closed shanty preventing the fish from seeing the 
movements above him, while he can be seen as 
distinctly as if he were on the surface. 

When the fish hesitates, the decoy stops; if the 
fish starts forward, the decoy is drawn farther up. 
If he retreats, it is lowered toward him. Thus 
the trick is played, until the fish becomes excited 
and rushes in upon the coveted prey. The line is 
then rapidly hauled in, until the knot reaches the 
fisherman’s hand, when he grasps his spear and 
drives it into the back of his game. 

The fish thus speared are now chiefly pike, 
although along the Straits of Mackinac many 
lake trout are still speared in winter; and in some 
places white fish are caught in this way, but only 
rarely, as they are not a game fish and are pro- 
tected by law. 

But when white men first came to Saginaw Bay 
to fish, they caught large quantities of splendid 
trout there, the largest ones weighing from fifty 
to seventy pounds. 

I talked, not long ago, with an old man of 
nearly eighty years, who came to the Saginaw 
forty years ago. 

“In them times,” said he, “why, whar these 
cities is a stan'in’, with a hundred thousand souls 
into some of ’em, there wa’n't no places thar. 
’*T was all jist thick furrest from the mouth of the 
river clean ’way down to the perairies in IIl’nois, 
’n’ all hereabouts the water stood all the year 
round. Why, by gum! I’ve killed lots ’n’ lots o’ 
deer right here whar yer see these houses stan’in’! 

“About fishin’, you say? Oh, yes. Waal, 
thirty years ago I’ve gone out here ’n’ speared 
thirty trout in a day, ’n’ made twelve dollars or 
fifteen dollars off’n ’em.” 

“You must have found it pretty cold work,” I 
ventured to remark. 

“Cold? I’ve been out thar, layin’ on the ice, 
when I was so cold I hated to have a trout come 
along, ’cause I’d have to move to git ’im.” 

Hundreds of people go out now and fish for 
sport, which is somewhat exciting when fish are 
plenty, equal to anything done with hook and 
line. 

Sometimes, indeed, a hook is used here. In 
certain places the trout will take a hook in win- 
ter, but the spear and decoy are most sure and 
profitable. 

I have already alluded to certain dangers at- 
tending this winter fishery. One of these perils 
is being caught, while travelling on the ice, ina 
snowstorm without a compass, but the chief dan- 
ger is in the driving out of the ice before a gale 
of wind. In the coldest weather there extends 
for leagues along the shores, and across the head 
of the bay, a crack in the ice, which opens and 
shuts according to the direction of the wind. 
When the wind begins to blow warm from the 
south in the spring, the fishermen watch this 


|They ventured upon it, and slid, rolled and 
below you in the water, with every scale shining | crawled for several miles in a most pitiable con- 





























blanket. A southerly storm drove 
them far out into the lake, and 
while it saved their lives by being 
warm, it threatened them with 
death by wasting and breaking up 
the ice around them. Several 


narrowly escaped drowning. 


north, and blew very cold. By 
great exertion, they kept 
themselves in motion until 
morning, although their 
feet and hands were frozen. 
By that time their ice raft 
was driven well in to the 
shore, and new ice imme- 
diately formed a bridge across the gap. 
The new ice was very thin, but consti- 
tuted their one opportunity for escape. 


dition. They were at last discovered by an Indian 
on shore, who skated off to them with a hand-}| 
sled, and then, taking one at a time, landed them 
alive. c. E. 


REAPING. 
The tissues of the life to be 


with no covering but an old| 


times they fell into the water, and | 





We weave with colors all our own, 
And in the field of destiny 
We reap as we have sown. 
— Whittier. 
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THIS YEAR’S ELECTIONS. 
Election day in most of the States which held 


Monday in November,” and of course this day is | 
usually the first Tuesday of the month; but when 
November begins on Tuesday, the election occurs 
on the latest possible day—the 8th. | 

As we remarked a few weeks ago, the elections 
of 1887 were not, in themselves considered, very 
important. Only four States— Massachusetts, 
Maryland, Ohio and Iowa—chose Governors on. 
the 8th of November, though New Hampshire, | 
Rhode Island and Kentucky had elected Gov- 
ernors earlier in the year. 

Moreover, there were three vacancies in Con- 
gress to be filled—two in New York and ore in} 
Rhode Island. For the rest there was nothing | 
more important depending directly upon the re- 
sult of the elections than minor State offices and | 
legislatures, except in Virginia, where the legis- 
lature is to choose a Senator of the United States. | 

But in a broader sense these elections are impor- 
tant, because they are the last which will take 
place in any ‘‘doubtful” State before the great 
Presidential contest of 1888 culminates in the | 
election on the 6th of November next year. They 
are thus regarded with interest as furnishing the | 
latest indication of the prospects of parties that 
will be at the service of any politician. 

We will now state the result in the several | 
States, passing from East to West. Massachu- 
setts was carried by the Republicans by some- | 
thing more than the usual plurality. “In Rhode 
Island a Republican Congressman was chosen to 
succeed a Democrat, but the district is usually 
Republican. 

In New York, which polls more than a million 
votes, the Democrats have a majority of twenty 
thousand, more or less. The legislature is Repub- 
lican, as usual. Two vacancies in Congress were 
filled by the election of one Republican and one 
Democrat. 

New Jersey chose a legislature which has a Re- 
publican majority,—as it did in 1885, while in 
1886 the Democrats were successful. In Pennsyl- 
vania the Republicans elected their candidates for 
minor State offices by somewhat reduced majori- 
ties, while Maryland elected a Democratic gov- 
ernor by a majority smaller than usual. 

Ohio re-elected its Republican governor by a 
larger majority than he had two years ago. Iowa 
also re-elected its Republican governor by a some- 
what increased majority, as compared with 1885. 








Nebraska, on minor officers, was strongly Repub- 
lican, as usual. 

Virginia, the only Southern State which held an 
election, was strongly Democratic, as it has com- 
monly been of late years. 

It will be seen, from this brief summary, that 





nothing startling has happened anywhere. No 
State has been “lost,” nor ‘‘redeemed,’’ by either 
| party. In no State has either the Prohibitory or 


direction. 


necticut, New York, New Jersey 


these. 
to carry every Southern State, and 
they will hope to be successful in 
the four Northern States just named. So far as 
New York is concerned they will be more con- 
fident of the result than the Republicans can be. 
This, however, does not settle the question. It 
will require two hundred and one electoral votes 
next year to effect a choice of President. The 
whole South and the State of New York, com- 
bined, will give only one hundred and eighty-nine 
votes, consequently neither party can count on 


On the sixth night that they | success with confidence, but both will go hopefully 
were adrift, the wind came around | into the contest. 





For the Companion, 


IN THE PINE WOODS AT MARIENBAD. 
Dedicated to Louisa, Lady Ashburton. 


Here come we, to this temple strange and vast! 
Here is the shadowy stillness meet for prayer, 
And here such fragrance breathes upon the air 

That it must be Heaven's own high-priests have past 

And to the winds a heavenly incense cast. 

Far up against the blue we see them there, 
Glad messengers, that on God’s errands fare— 
Oh, may we join their shining ranks at last ! 


This is the noblest Church was ever reared! 
Shall we not enter here to praise and pray, 
To kneel within its mighty nave and cr 
To Him, our God, beloved of us and feared— 
Whose light must guide us on our devious way, 
Whose help must reach us, or we helpless die. 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 


Marienbad, September, 1887. 
$+ >—_______ 


THE SUEZ CANAL. 


After several years of fruitless negotiation, 





| England and France have at last concluded a} 
convention, or agreement, relating to the use of | 


the famous Suez Canal in time of war. 
The long artificial water-way—one of the most 


brilliant triumphs of modern engineering—greatly | 


shortens the water route between Europe and 


| elections this year was the 8th of November. The Asia, and hence it has always been of high impor- 
| day fixed is ‘the Tuesday next after the first | tance to England, in view of her vast possessions 


in the East, to keep control of it, or at least to see 
that it did not fall under the control of any other 
European power. 

England not only holds more than one-third of 
the shares of the canal,—176,602 out of 396,845,— 
but her subjects possess many of its bonds. 
Nearly five-sixths of the vessels, moreover, which 
pass to and fro through the canal on their errands 
of commerce, fly the British flag. 

Yet, further, England holds, at present, the 
military possession of Egypt through the territory 
of which the canal passes. 

Were a war to break out between England and 
Russia,—an event which never seems improbable, 
—it would be very essential to English interests 
that her men-of-war and transports should make 
their way to India by way of the Suez Canal; 
for, if that were closed to them, they would have 
to go round Africa, doubling the Cape of Good 
Hope, as all vessels from European ports bound 
for India used to do before the Suez Canal was 
opened to navigation. 

Supposing India or Afghanistan to be the seat 


| of such a war, it would be necessary for England 


to reach it with her home troops and supplies as 


| soon as possible, and this is the chief military 


reason why England is bound to maintain such a 
control in the canal as she at present has. 

The interest of France in the canal is that it 
was built by a great French engineer, M. de Les- 
seps; that it was a French enterprise, mainly 
constructed by French capital; that the French 
still retain a large financial and some commercial 
and military stake in it, and that France is jeal- 
ous of English ascendancy in Egypt, and could 
not be willing that England should obtain com- 
plete political control of the canal. 

The convention, or agreement, which has just 
been made between the two powers, provides for 
what is called the “neutralization” of the canal 
in time of war. That is, the canal, in such an 
event, is not to be closed, but it is to be open 
equally to the war-fleets of all nations. 

But while men-of-war and transports are to be 
allowed in time of war to pass through it, all acts 
of war, either in the canal itself, on its banks, or 
at its two outlets, are forbidden by the conven- 
tion. 

Neither of the combatants can “either disem- 
bark, or take up in the canal, or in the ports of 
entrance Suez or Port Said, troops, munitions, 
or material of war.” Nor can the war-ships of 
one belligerent attack those of his enemy either in 
the canal itself, or within a certain distance, to be 
hereafter determined, of the ports of entrance. 

If there is any violation of the canal under 
these conditions, the Khedive of Egypt may adopt 
the necessary measures to see that its neutrality is 
protected ; or, if he is not able to protect the canal, 


Accordingly, everything is as un- | 
certain as it was before. When Re- 
publicans look over the field for 
next year, they will expect to carry | 
every Northern State except Con- 


and Indiana, and will hope for all 
The Democrats will expect 











|either of these parties in any case exhibited a| powers. 
| material increase of strength. 

We may go so far as to say that every instance | 
| of an increased or a diminished majority for either 
party in any State, may be fully explained with- 


Besides, in case of any rising or rebellion in 
Egypt, the Khedive is allowed by the convention 
to make use of the canal, in warlike operations, 
for the defence of his dominions. But he cannot 
use it in a war with any of the European pow- 


| ers. 


In case war-vessels, in a period of war between 
European powers, enter the canal, they cannot 
make it merely a haven of refuge. They must 
not anchor and remain in it, but must pass through 
it without stopping. 

This convention ensures to England the right to 
use the canal freely in transporting troops and 
munitions by the shorter route to her great ports 
in the East; and is a signal triumph of her 
diplomacy. 








TOM. 


Tom is sixteen. He is the son of Jabez Hoyt, 
painter, whose little shop is in the front room of the 
house in which the family live. Jabez is a cripple, 
unable at times to leave his bed; but whenever he 
can hobble about, he goes to work, paint pots in 
hand, through rain or shine. 

“No, no, mother!” he would say when his wife 
would plead with him to stay indoors. ‘I must make 
all I can to give the boy a start. When he is well on 
his feet, I can lay by a bit.” 

His wife took in shirts to make, to help keep the 
wolf from the door, and to give the boy his start. 

They imagined Tom as a journeyman carpenter, a 
boss, and then a builder. That was the straight road 
to fortune, in the eyes of these simple souls. 

But Tom had no mind to be a mechanic. He scoffed 
at the idea of going about with stained canvas trous. 
ers and tools, and when he walked with his friends 
past the dirty little paint shop, he stared at his father, 
ashamed to acknowledge that he knew him. 

The first time this happened, his mother cried and 
upbraided him; but then she remembered that Tom 
was with Potts, the rich grocer’s son, who looked 
down on workingmen. It was a pleasure to see him 
in such company, and as well dressed as the best. 
She worked harder next week to buy him an overcoat 
with a velvet collar. 

Jabez said nothing. He put the boy under a car- 
penter, but Tom left the shop, and found a place as 
errand boy in a millinery house, where his pay is but 
three dollars a week, but he boards at home. 

His mother buys some of his clothes. The rest, 
with the gay neckties and the gloves and cane and 
paste-diamond pin, are not paid for. Neither are the 
cigars which he smokes, nor the drinks with fancy 
names, which he has learned to call for at the saloon 
within the last month or two. Sometime the day of 
reckoning must come, but to Tom it seems a long 
way off. 

He is not a vicious boy. He is fond of his mother 
and of old Jabez, though he is ashamed of them. He 
does not like the liquor, and the tobacco makes him 
sick; but he has a mad ambition to be “tony” and “a 
swell,” like young Potts. 

A workingman cannot be a swell. He will not 
work, but a swell must have money. There are the 
theatres, dress, late-supper parties, of which Potts 
tells him. How can he taste these delights or “see 
life” without money ? 

There are pool-rooms and other places of which 
Potts tells him, where, if a boy have skill and pluck, 
he can win more in a night than a carpenter can 
make in a year. 

He has not tried his luck there yet. He is timid, 
and in his heart there is a deep love for Jabez and 
his old mother; but as deep and strong is the desire 
to push his way into a “tony” set. 

Tom is on the edge of a steep descent. 

What will save him? 


4@> 
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TAKING LIFE TOO HARDLY. 





A sprightly Frenchwoman, driving down Broadway 
lately, said, ““Every man we meet looks as if he had 
gone out to borrow trouble, with plenty of it on 
hand.” 

Baron von Lehren, a famous scholar who visited 
this country, observed the same peculiarity in the 
national temperament. 

“The Americans are the best fed, the best clad and 
the best housed people in the world; but the most 
anxious. They hug possible calamity to their 
breasts,” he wrote of us. 

Of course, this is too hasty a generalization, and 
the criticisms are not so true now as they were a gen- 
eration ago. Nevertheless the disposition to borrow 
trouble and take life, not too seriously, but too anx- 
iously, is all too common. 

Our Scotch cousins, who have the same propensity 
for brooding over imaginary troubles, preach against 
it in many shrewd proverbs. ‘Never cross the bridge 
till ye come to the water.” “The man who turns 
his fire into smoke will never be warm.” 

The foolish fellow who throws water on his cheer- 
ful fire until it turns into an ugly smudge is a fair 
type of many a sensible man or woman who reads 
these pages. 

Yonng Wilson is a student at college, with a weak 
chest. He has heard that some of his ancestors died 
of consumption and the fear of that form of death 
becomes a black spectre in his path. He imagines 
pains, dreams of hectic fevers, and coughs when he 
should be thinking of logarithms and verbs. He 
fails in his college course, and his nervous cowardice 
at last helps to bring on the very result that he 
dreads. 

Mrs. Draper is a young mother. The horizon is 
filled with disasters and disease rampant to attack 
her two babies. She suspects measles in every pass- 
ing stranger; she sees scarlet-fever in the clouds and 
hears it in the wind; she wakes at night to imagine 
that the boys are cripples or hunchbacks. 

In reality, they grow up strong and healthy in 
body, but they have a habit of incessant complaining 
which makes them weak and petulant and ridiculous 
through life. 

One man is miserable because he perpetually antici- 
pates bankruptcy; another imagines the horror of 
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seeing his rosy-cheeked baby grow up a drunkard; 
but too many of us invent a fresh disaster for each 
to-morrow of the year. The disasters do not come; 
but the cheerfulness and vitality and strength of | 
many a life are wasted in their contemplation. 

There is plenty of work to-day for your hands; 
grapple it with hearty good will. 
tres.< 

“Act, act in the living present,” says Longfellow, 
“Heart within and God o’erhead!” 


Do not fight spec- | 


~e 
THE WHOLE STORY. 


Ben Jonson lived in the time when poets were not 
only expected to write all sorts of rhymes for pay, 
but were generally very glad to get such jobs as com- 
posing epitaphs for rich men's tombstones, and versi- 
fied compliments for popular coffee-houses. 

No doubt, if Longfellow had lived in that day, he 
would not have had occasion to be angry with the 
man who should have called upon him, as a certain 
salve peddler once did, with a request to write ¢ 
poem in praise of his salve, which he would have 
printed on slips and circulated in advance, to adver- 
tise his wares. 

But even Ben Jonson was sometimes put to his 
wits’ end to get up rhymes in praise of his rich pat- 
rons. He was once requested by a young man to 
write the epitaph of a man who had died and left 
him, the young man, a large estate. The poet wanted 
to know what the dead man had done—what he was 
remarkable for. 

“Well,” said the young man, “I can’t say that he 
ever did anything.” 

“Did he ever give away money in charity?” 

“N-no,” said the young man; “not that I ever 
heard of.” 

‘“Was he reputed to have done any kind acts?” 

“No.” 

“Just lived, and kept his money, and died in the 
same place, eh?” 

“That was about all.”’ 

“How old was he when he died?” 

“Forty-six,” said the young man.” 

“Well, that’s something. I suppose there must be 
anepitaph. Let me see.” 

Jonson paused and wrote a moment. 

‘How will this serve?” he asked. 

The young man took the bit of paper, on which 
Jonson had written: 

“Here lies a man was born and cried, 
Told six and forty years, and died!” 
-———~@>___- ——_- 
FIRST SECRETARY OF CONGRESS. 


John Adams records in his diary, on the day after 
his arrival in Philadelphia as a delegate to the First 





| Was 





Continental Congress: “Called at Mr. Mifflin’s, a 
grand, spacious and elegant house. There we had | 
much conversation with Mr. Charles Thomson, who 
is the Sam Adams of Philadelphia, the life of the | 
cause of liberty.” 

Six days later, the delegates marched to Carpenter’s 
Hall, inspected it, agreed that it would serve the | 
purpose, and helped themselves to seats. Peyton 
Randolph, of Virginia, was unanimously elected Pres- 
ident, and Charles Thomson Secretary. 

Thomson was not present, for he was not a dele- 
gate; and the doorkeeper was sent to find him and 
to say that the Congress desired his immediate at- 
tendance. 

After the Congress had got through the routine of 
organization, the doorkeeper returned, escorting Mr. 
Thomson, who, walking up the aisle, stopped in front 
of the President and said, with a bow, “Mr. Presi- 
dent, I await your pleasure.” 

“Congress desires the favor of you, sir, to take their 
minutes,” replied President Randolph. 

With a bow, Mr. Thomson signified his acquies- 
cence, and without a word took his seat at his desk, 
and began to record the proceedings of that famous, 
practical and sober-minded assemblage of lawyers, 
politicians and men of business. 

This modest and quiet beginning was an earnest of 
the valuable services which, for fifteen years, Mr. 
Thomson rendered to the Congress of the Confedera- 
tion. 

He was by birth an Irishman, but had left his native 
land when only eleven years of age. By education 
he became a scholar and made a translation of that 
Greek Version of the Old Testament which is known | 
as the Septuagint, which was published in four vol- 
umes in 1808. 


eee eee 
RIDING AND TYING. 


To ride and tie was a common way of travelling 
in New England while the Colonies were thinly set- 
tled. It was all a wooded country, and much of it 
was hilly, so that roads cost a great deal of labor. 
For a long time only bridle-paths were cut through 
the woods from point to point, where the first settle- 
ments were made to occupy a bit of natural meadow 
on the intervales, or some convenient point for fish- 
ing, or to secure the advantages for trade. 

Better roads than they had would have been of 
little use to the settlers for some time, for at first 
they were too poor to own carriages; indeed, there 
were very few horses kept here in Colonial times. If 
we had no record of this fact, we could infer it with 
certainty from the practice of using both saddle and 
pillion so that one horse could carry a man and 
woman. 

The early settlements were so widely scattered, 
and the nature of trade was such, that long and fre- 
quent journeys were required to be made. A neigh- 
borly interest in the welfare of others prevailed then 
as it has not in later times. 

Whenever one had occasion to make a long jour- 
ney he associated with himself a friend or neighbor 
who would need to go over the same road that sea- 
son. This done partly for companionship, 
though they were to see very little of each other on 
the way, but more for economy in the expense of 
keeping a horse. 

For the two travellers only one horse was taken, 
and they thought themselves lucky io have even Lis 
Service. One of the two mounted the horse and rode 
forward to a place agreed upon, where he tied the 
animal for rest and fodder. The other traveller fol- | 
lowed on foot, and when he came to where the horse 
Wus tied, he found the animal fresh and ready for 
another stage of the journer. He mounted at once 


was 





| nies. 


| dirt on money. 


| after it is received. More care than at present should | 





| and rode on after his comrade who had immediately | 


pushed forward on the road as soon as he had tied 
the horse. 

When the one on foot was overtaken, the two 
agreed upon the place to which the mounted one 
to ride forward and tie. In this way they | 
divided the journey into several stages, and these | 
they made alternately on foot and on horseback. 
The endurance of both man and beast was made to 
count for as much as possible. 

This practice has been spoken of as belonging to 





Colonial times, but it continued long after the Colonies 
became States. Many of the settlers in Maine who 
were from Massachusetts used to travel in this way 
to and fro between the old and the new home, in the 
early years of this century. 





Companion Sent Free. 


To any one who subscribes in the months of 
November and December, and sends us $1.75, we 
will send the Companion free from the time the 
subscription is received by us to January Ist, 1888, 
and for a full year from that date. 





A Fascinating Story. 
We shall begin, with the first number of THE 
ComPANIoN in January, the publication of an 


admirable serial story, entitled 


“Redmond, of The Seventh.” 
This is a fine sketch of life ina New York City 
school, with its regiment of boys under semi- 


military discipline, and will interest every boy in 


the character of young Redmond, and in the inci- 


dents of the narrative. It will be finely illus- 
trated from sketches made by Buhler in a New 


York grammar school. 





THREE OLD LOYALISTS. 


Cooper, in his “Two Admirals,” does justice to 
those English Tories who believed that their alle- 
giance was due to James II., and not to William and 
Mary. One of the “admirals,” a Whig and a parti- 
san of William’s, holding to the “Glorious Revolu- 
tion,” is asked by his friend, the other admiral, a 
tough question. ‘You say,” said he, in substance, 
“that the King and Parliament can change the line of 
royal succession. How, then, can you adhere to one 
seated on the throne by a simple act of Parliament, 
which the King disapproved?” 


It was a loyalty similar to the admiral’s which 
prompted the Tories of our Revolutionary period to 
adhere to the British crown rather than to the Colo- 
They were so honest in their convictions of 
duty that hundreds of them suffered the loss of prop- 
erty and exile from their native land, rather than to 
commit what they thought would be high treason. 

As late as fifty years ago there were three old 
maiden ladies living at Hingham, Mass., who retained 
their loyalty to the British crown, and spoke of 
William IV. as their sovereign lord. They were the 
Misses Barker, whose father had been an officer in the 
British army previous to the Revolution, and his 
sword hung over their fireplace. 

Their talk was about things before the Revolution- 
ary War, and of the friends who went to England 
rather than live in the revolted Colony. 

One day, shortly after the death of a noted Massa- 
chusetts jurist, Chief Justice Parker, a gentleman 
called upon the Misses Barker. In the course of the 
conversation, he said: 

“We have met with a sad loss, ladies, in the death 
of our Chief Justice.” 

‘We, too,” replied the eldest lady, applying a hand- 
kerchief to her eyes, “Shave met with a heavy loss in 
the death of George the Fourth.” 

The monarch of unsavory memory had died that 
June, and the old ladies were dressed in purple, 
which was then the Court mourning. They received 
a pension from the British Government on account 
of their father’s services, and alw ays spoke of them- 
selves as “‘eating the King’s bread.” 





a. oe 
HANDLING MONEY. 
Not all ladies are chargeable with indifference to 


One of our acquaintance makes it a 
practice to fumigate money as soon as convenient 





be given to the handling of money, as well as to the 
spending of it. 


A lady entered the Indiana Avenue car, and after 
taking a seat, began the task of getting out her nickel 
for the purpose of paying her fare. Having fished 
out her pocketbook, she abstracted the nickel, and 
placing it between her lips, thereupon replaced the 
pocketbook and other articles. 

“It is strange,” remarked a physician who wit- 
nessed the incident, ‘how ladies will take such risks, 
as there is no telling who has handled that piece of 
money. 

“One would think that ladies would be the last to 
put filthy coins in their mouths, but nine out of ten 
of them will do just as that lady across the car has | 
done, under similar circumstances. 

“OF course there is a great danger of contracting 
some cutaneous disease, a dange r that is intensified 
when there is the least abrasion of the skin in the 
vicinity of the lips. It is certainly a very questiona- 
ble act on the score of cleanliness, as well as that of 
health.”—Chicago News. 


+o 
MILITARY ORDERS. 


Our volunteer soldiers had, for the most part, no 
knowledge of tactics at the time of their enlistment, 
and were officered by men almost as “green” as 
themselves. The historian of an Indiana regiment 
reports a few commands given by different officers 
when they undertook for tle first time to get their 
men into marching order. They have the merit of 
being intelligible, though not exactly regular. 





“Get in two lines, one behind the other!” 
‘Fall in here, boys, in two rows, like Indians! 


“Come up sideways, with your faces in this direc- | 





tion!” 
‘““Now, march in a string!” 
“Step over sideways, Lige, and march backward | 
four feet!” | 
“Come around to the left, like a barn-door!” | 
By a sort of mutual unde rstanding of each other, H 
the officers and men, assisted by the adjutant, got 
into a pretty fair line of three to five deep, and as we 
were not to receive a charge from the enemy, we | 
eared less for its military exactness than for its | 
rugged outline. 


It looked as rugged and grand as a) 
mountain range. 
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ABY CARRIAGES SENT C. O. D.; also, Sicy- 


Prof. J. S. Cilley, of Jericho, Vt., says: “I regard 











> ” cles, Tricycles and Velocipedes, direct from L. G. 

Hood's anne tas invaluable for catarrh. [Adv. SPENCER'S Factory. 2UW. Madizon Be. China, Bit, 
+ gees One or more at wholesale price. Send 2e: tamp for ‘he w 

Barry’s Tricopherous will cure baldness! stop Spring Catalogue, 100 styles to seiect from, all express 
falling out, and impart thickness and softness. {Adv, charges paid. The cheapest and best goous in the world, 


DRESS STAYS 


Elastic, ope and ab- 
solute ly meen ible. Standard quality, 15 cts. per vard. 
Cloth covered, 2c, Satin covered 2c. For sale every- 
where. Try them. Caution, Sold only by the yard. 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH SPELLING. 
SIXTH LESSON. 


The wife of a popular colonel 
Whose troubles with *‘ helps ” were etolonel, 
A eS 


mow her leisure er joys 
NS 
ath 


r the ‘* new girl” em 
| And STEREOPTICONS al prices. Views illustrat- 
BLIC EXHIBITION 


ca i = 

Payson’s Indelible Ink can be used with any clean 
pen. It is simple and reliable. Sold by Druggists. [Adv. 
> 

A good watch is something that every man needs 
Those made by the United States Watch Co., Waltham, 
are unexcelled. — [Adv, 






































lo: 
SAP OL IO in housew ork d diolonel! 
ing every subject for 


etc.J2" A profitable Sede = foraman with small capital, 
Also, Lanterns for Home Amusement. 152 p. Catalogue 
Sree. McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St.,N.Y. 
‘omplete Outfits for Wood Carving and for 
Repousse Work arranged for the use of Ama- 
teurs living ata distance from Tutors, together with 
SJullest instructions and a finished example of the work 
as a guide to accuracy and_finish, will be furnished at 
moderate cost by John F. French, Instructor at the 
Woman’s Institute of Technical omgun, 
314 Fifth Avenue, New York Ci 
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“FELICE.” 


This beautiful Bisque Doll, * Felice” 
is fully described on page 476 of our 
last Premium List. 


FOR CHRISTMAS. 
If you wish to get one for your little 


girl in season for Christmas you must 
order it soon. It is the largestand best 














Doll we have ever offered. Bi — Send for P. rospectus. Slontien ‘this paper. 
Head, Jointed Kid Body, Beautifu <a ae 
Hair and Eyes, 16 inches ta | Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 


Price, only $1.15. Send 40 ets. extra, 
and we will prepay the postage or 
express charge. 


PERRY MASON 


For Style, Comfort, Health and Durability. 

Gives the latest Parisian 

fashion. Always regains its 
¥ 


& CO., For 





Boston, MASS. 


Vv 

“ adios g Lotta” is 
stamped on each Bustle, 
All infringements will 
be prosecuted. 

Send for price-list. 

COLUMBIA RUBBER CO., 
Sole M’f’r’s, Boston, Mass. 


THE “STAR” TOBOGGAN. 


Adopted as the club standard because the BEST. 
The most STYLISH TOBOGGANS made. Send 
25 cents for ‘* The Toboggan,” giving full infor- 
mation about the sport; how to build sod manage 
slides. Price-List of Toboggans and general athletic 
a ods mailed upon application. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 
108 MADISON STREET, 241 BROADWAY, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


ARABIAN JOINT OIL. 


A most wonderful discovery for producing a high de- 
gree of elasticity to the joints and Sunes of the human 
body; it also removes aches and pains. 


USED BY GYMNASTS AND ACROBATS. 


Perfectly harmless, yet wonderfully effective. The only 
oil of the kind ever Offered to the public. Price, $1.00; 
sample, 50 cts. Agents wanted. A liberal discount to 
the trade. Mention the Youth’s Companion, Address 


__ ARABIAN JOINT OIL CO., BOX 837, SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


| UR NATIONAL BALL GAME (playe a with 2 
dice and nine counters). Professional players and 
experts in base ball pronounce it a perfect game, inter- 
esting in every point, holding the closest attention until 
the end. A game for men as well as boys; easily learned 
and exciting. All the brilliant plays of the professional 
game are possible in the 21 combinations formed by the 
throws of two dice. The press commends its merits. 
Printed in six colors, highly ornamented, size 18 x 18, 
| Each game includes a dice-cup, dice and counters and 
full mee Price, ¢ omplete by mail, 50 cents. 
| A. G. SPALDING & BRC OS., 
108 MADISON ST., CHICAGO, = 241 BROADWAY, 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. Unequalied in Tone, Touch, 
Workmanship and Durability. 
WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 
BALTIMORE : NEW YORK : 
22 & 24E.Baltimore S 112 Fifth Avenue. 
Ww ASHING: TON: 817 Market Space. 

















OUR DOUBLE 


Stamping and Embroidery Outfit 


is described on page 464 of the Premium List. 
It is doublein size and in value any of our previous 























outfits. It contains over 100 New Perforated Pat- 
terns, besides Pads, Powder, Lessons, &c., also a Set of 
Alphabets (134 inch) which retails at 75 cts. Every lady 
who reads the Companion ought to own one of the out- | 
fits. Sent to any address complete for only $1.15, 

Special Offer. On receipt of 10 cts. additional (to 
pay the postage) we will mail you with the Outfit 1 Copy | 
of Jenny June’s Manual of Fancy Work which sells at 
50 cents. Order soon and make a supply of Christmas 
Gifts for your friends, 

PERRY MASON & CO., 


41 | Domes Place, _ eae Mass. | 
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*PRICE-LIST, SOLID NICKEL SILVER. 
* Open-Face. Hunting Case, 
PLAIN.. + -$5.00 + eevee 87.00 
SWEEP-SECOND 6.00 coceee 8,00 
STOP-WATCH... 7.00 coccee 9.00 

Oreide Cases, Gold-Plated; warranted to stand 
acid test. $1.00 extra for Open Face, and $2.00 for 
Hunting Case. All our Watches are STEM-WIND, 
INDEPENDENT HAND-SET, and WARRANTED 
ACCURATE TIME-KEEPERS, having ev ery ap- 
pearance of the most expensive watches. 

On receipt of price, we will ship, free of charge, 
watch ordered to any part of the United States 
or Canada; or, on receipt of ss to guarantee 
express charges, will ship same C.O.D., with 
privilege of examination. 

We guarantee our Watches in every particular, 
Will refund money if Watch is not satisfactory. 
For sale by all jewellers, or send 2-cent stamp to 
the Manufacturers for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Manhattan Watch Co., o3f's235 Bway, NY. City, 


The Geant Christmas Double Numbers 


The London Graphic, 
Holly Leaves, Yule Tide, 


NOW READY. PRICE, 50 CENTS EACH. 


THEY ALL CONTAIN BEAUTIFUL COLORED PLATES AND ENGRAVINGS. 
ALSO, 


Le Figaro Illustre, 


Text—English. Price, $1.25 per copy. 
These beautiful Christmas numbers are not “REPRINTS.” but they are the original London and 
Paris issues, the work of Artists among the best, and of Authors the most popular of our time, and they are 
now, as always, incomparably superior to any of their competitors for popular favor. Of all newsdealers; or, 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 29 & 31 Beekman Street, , New York. 


BARNEY & BERRY’S SKATE 


AMERICAN R RINK 





3-4 Size HUNTING CASE STOP- WATCH 


USED FOR TIMING 
HORSES, BICYCLES 
and . all kinds of 
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All parts of this Skate Quay polished a nickeled; ranners of welded steel, tempered. 

Fastening of latest design; a = ae, quickly and conveniently, and is secure when fasten This 8 

is guaranteed in every part g Sizes— 316, 9, 936. 10, 10% il, 4 eer sod i2 z inches. 
Springvield, Fines. 
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For the Companion. 
A CITY ECLOGUE. 


At times it is my choice to go 
Where spread the city’s regions rude, 
Where poverty clasps hands with woe 
And all is dingy desuetude, 
Nor do I nurse this nomad mood 
When night hangs dark o’er lairs forlorn, 
But when day’s full divulging glow 
Smiles ignorance and sin to scorn, 
I seem at hours like these to know 

he miseries and misdeeds of man 
In piteous nudity that means 
How slight a variance intervenes 
To nt myself from those I ban 
As bordering on barbarian. 


I mark a hundred coarser throes 

Of mind and heart than one may meet 
Where sweeps the daintier-tended street 
Below patrician porticoes. 

Here greed forgets its fang to hide; 
Black envy scowls with hardier hate; 
Here from inclement eyes of pride 

A fiercer flame will scintillate. 

In raw contempt of codes that chide, 
The quick curse leaves the reckless lip; 
More frequent fume the froths of strife; 
More blunt the jeers, more bold the lies, 
As though from loins and limbs of life 
Rough candor strove with zeal to strip 
Its best expedients of disguise. 


Yet even amid such movements made 

By poverty’s drear masquerade, 

Continually I discern 

Similitudes, at every turn, 

Between the souls with want o’er-weighed 

And those whom kindlier fate has lent 

Prosperity’s enfranchisement. . . 

This trundling dame, with ragged gown, 
ho prowls in gutters to secure 

Stray refuse purer than the impure 

Flotsam and jetsam of the town, 

What feint of fancy bids me find 

The imperfect portraiture in her 


Of caste’s contented dowager ? 
Environment, with sombre thrall, 
Has bid her forage thus for bread; 
One stroke of change, and lo, she had led 
Serene gentility in al 
The proud pomp of its choicest ball, 

rocaded and bediamonded! ... 
Or yet the inactive tramp who lolls, 
Enticed of drink he cannot buy, 
Near some blurred window that outrolls 
What lures hot thirst through avid eye— 
How light the differences that lie 
Between this idling sot and him 
Who courts the drunkard’s death where trim 
Attendants wait, in clubrooms fine, 
With walls and floors of rich array. 
And pour from crystal flasks the wine 
That helps him hurl his life away! ... 
Or = the pale, worn girl you see 

th 





Go hurrying with her bundled work 
To them whose niggard wages free 
Her days from penury’s worst irk— 


How easy amid that chestnut hair 

And in those tired eyes wistful gaze. 
Where stars inalienably dwell, 

To mark the beauty a ballroom belle 
Might nurture with unceasing care 

For fashion’s pose brief hour of praise! ... 
What touch of foppery may we note 

In this mere tatterdemalion’s air, 

Who sticks a dropped flower in his coat, 
A rusty hat-brim sideways tips, 

Winks gaily and smiles with unshorn lips, 
And shows that through some grave mischance 
In evolution’s onward flow 

» nature he was born a beau,— 

This rowdy of random circumstance! .. . 
Or, yonder, watch the itinerant wag 
Extol his emery curbstone ware 

With copious words that never flag, 

As witty as they are debonair, 

What embryo orator is there! 

One and destiny’s dark hands 

Had lifted him to shine elate 

In senatorial debate, 

The idol of constituent bands— 

Not then, as now, with railleries rank, 
The street-boy’s peddling mountebank! 


Even thus, in countless ways like these, 
Resemblances, analo; 

Loom clear between the limits twain 
Of rich and poor, of toil and ease, 

Of bitter need and bounteous 
Alas! that equal sunbeams rain 

Sweet largess on all men alike, 

While men themselves to ruin strike 
Those bonds of kinship that should bind 
Their race in one consentient kind! 


EDGAR FAWCETT. 
——— +o ——_ 


For the Companion. 
HOW SHE WON HIM. 


Mary Cander’s life lasted just sixteen years. 
Most of that time was passed in bed in acute 
pain. She had learned to read, and to cut out 
figures from paper with much skill, but there, 
perforce, her knowledge and acquirements stopped. 
Her family were generous Christian people, ac- 
tively engaged in work for the poor. Poor little 
Mary wished to help, also, but what could she do 
—herself ignorant, helpless and crippled ? 

Her window overlooked a hovel, in which lived 
John Martin, an idle Irishman, with his wife and 
eleven children. Drunkenness, untruthfulness and 
dishonesty were notorious faults of the Martins. 
They were all regarded as hopeless outcasts. 

“I think,” said Mary, “that if I could tell John 


how good the Lord has been to me, it would help | 


” 


him.” But her father forbade the attempt. 

“John’s wife, then?” This was also forbidden. 

“Send me little Phil, at least. He can do me 
no harm.” 

Phil, a bright, mischievous urchin of ten or 
thereabouts, was brought to her bedside. She 
showed him pictures, cut marvellous groups in 
paper and told him stories day after day until she 
had won his confidence. Then she taught him to 
know her Friend, who, through hard lessons, was 
making her like to Himself. 

Phil continued to be her faithful daily com- 
panion for three years, when she died. Her in- 
fluence over him seemed to be even stronger when 
she was gone than it was before. He separated 
himself from his family, worked steadily, edu- 
cated himself, and when he became a man, settled 
in Iowa, where he married. His children are 
now among the most influential men and women 
in a city of that State. They are honorable, gen- 
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erous Christians, serving God and their fellow- 
| men with a peculiar heartiness and energy. 

The little seed which the sick girl planted in 
faith has grown to be a mighty tree with wide- 
spread branches and much fruit. 

Never neglect to do a good action or to speak a 

| helpful word because ‘“‘it is too small to be of 
use.” 

If the disciples had refused to distribute the five 
small loaves which the Master put into their hands, 
how would the great multitude have been fed ? 


——~+or—__—_ 
WEDDING RINGS. 


At what period rings were first used in the mar- 
riage ceremony it is impossible to say. The Popular 
Science Monthly, from which the following facts are 
taken, traces their early use to the Hebrews, who 
probably borrowed the custom from the Egyptians—a 
circle, in the language of hieroglyphics, being the 
symbol of eternity, and thus indicating the nature of 
wedded love. Both Greeks and Romans used wed- 
| ding rings, placing them upon the forefinger. During 
| a part of the Middle Ages, custom demanded that the 
| ring should cost as much as the bridegroom could 
afford to pay, and cases are on record, in Germany 
and France, of fashionable grooms who made large 
investments in this direction. The inevitable reaction 
came, however, and made the prescribed symbol a 
plain gold circlet. 


The materials of which wedding rings have been 
made are as different as the nations using them. 
Rings of bone and hard wood have been found in 
| Swiss lakes, and others, of ivory, copper, brass, lead, 

tin, iron, silver and gold come to museums from vari- 
| ous parts of the earth. 

After the Crusades had inflamed all Europe, a cus- 
tom arose in France, Germany and England of wear- 
ing rings the setting of which was made from a 
supposed fragment of the true cross. 

n the fourteenth century a custom prevailed in 
Italy of adorning the ring with a precious stone be- 
longing to the month in which the bride was born. If 
in January, the stone was a garnet; in February an 
amethyst; in March the bloodstone, and in April the 
diamond. 

The emerald belonged to May, the agate to June, 
the ruby to July, and the sardonyx to August. For 
September was chosen the sapphire, for October the 
carbuncle, for November the topaz, and for Decem- 
ber the turquoise. 

The fancy spread to France, and French bride- 
grooms, who could not have too much of a good 
thing, would sometimes endeavor to multiply their 
chances of obtaining the good luck brought by these 
stones by presenting to their ladies twelve rings, one 
for each month. Indeed, the use of several rings in 
the marriage ceremony is not at all uncommon. When 
Mary Stuart was married to Darnley, four were placed 
upon her hand. The Greek Church uses two rings, 
one of silver and one al ay and some districts of 
Spain and Portugal prescribe three. 

Fashion has, of course, determined the finger on 
which the ring is to be worn, and so much has it 
varied that the symbol has travelled from the thumb 
to the fourth finger. 

An English work on etiquette, published in 1732, 
says that it is the bride’s privilege to choose the finger 
for her ring. It further states that some prefer the 
thumb, because it is the strongest member of the 
hand; others the index finger, because at its base lies 
the “‘Mount of Jupiter,” indicating noble aspirations; 
others the middle finger, because it is longest, and 
still others choose the fourth, because ‘“‘a vein pro- 
ceeds from it to the heart.” 

The left hand receives the ~is ing because it 
is the emblem of submission, as the right is of author- 
ity, the position of the symbol on the left hand of the 
bride thus indicating subjection to her husband. 








VULTURES. 


Mr. Farini, in the course of his African explora- 
tions, had shot a giraffe, and partly to save his horse, 
partly to watch his game, determined to pass the 
night at roost in a tree near by, and send the remain- 
der of the company back to camp. Left to himself, 
he fell to dreaming of home and home comforts, 
| among the rest of a daily newspaper, when all at 
once his meditations were interrupted : 


Suddenly I perceived a speck high in the air, not 
larger than a fly; away to the right is another; 
beyond it a third, and soon there are a dozen visible. 
As they slowly approach they grow bigger and bigger, 
until they are near enough for me to see they are 
vultures. Down swoop three or four, within a hun- 
dred yards of me. They have already spied from 
afar the dead giraffe. 

After afew minutes of quiet survey, they make a 
descent in force upon the brush which we have heaped 
upon the carcass, till the air seems full of their great, 
lumbering wings. 

First one and then another begins to drag away 
the grass and smaller bushes, till the head is nearly 
| uncovered. One, more venturesome than the rest, 
| makes a dive right under the pile of bushes, and 
| emerges with some of the entrails in his mouth, 

which he hastens to devour before his friends can 
| deprive him of the fruits of his enterprise. 

is example is followed by others, and soon the 
ground is covered with a swarm of the dark-brown 
gluttons, pulling and tugging at the long, leathery 
strips, flitting from point to point, snatching at the 
daintiest morsels. 

There was one, however, who appeared to be the 
recognized leader, and whenever he stalked in a 
stately manner toward any tid-bit that took his fancy, 
he was invariably allowed to have undisputed posses- 
sion of it. 

So long as they confined their depredations to the 
offal, I was content to watch them in peace; but 
| presently his vultureship set to work and uncovered 
| the giraffe’s head, and then, jumping on the horns, 
| started to pull the eyes out. 

his was too much. The head was to go to Lon- 
don, and I must assert my rights. So, thinking the 
fellow would hear the gun better than he would me, 
as his voice was louder than mine, I sent « leaden 
message to the effect that he was poaching on my 
preserves. 

The vulture chief was so surprised that he fainted 
away, and the rest of his tribe at once took wing, 
without waiting to see what had happened to their 
leader. Then I let myself down out of the tree, and 
found the fellow dead. What a monster! Stretch- 
ing his wings out, I measured from tip to tip across 

| the back—ten feet six inches! 








—_+or-_—___— 
AN OLD-TIME MATRON. 


A distinguished man once said, after a two weeks’ 
| visit at a lady’s house, “Oh, I liked to stay with Mrs. 
Lyman, for she had no kitchen.” His meaning was 
that she avoided conversation about domestic trifles, 
and did not talk about what was on the table. 
She received distinguished visitors in the hall while 
| shelling the peas for dinner, or stringing beans, and 
conversed with them on the latest North American, 
| or the newest book. When the peas or beans were 
| prepared, a touch of the bell summoned a maid, who 
ore away the pan and pail, while the mistress, tak- 





ing up a stocking, began darning, without interrupt- 
ing the conversation. 

Any one who dropped in was invited to remain to 
dinner. ‘Another plate for Mr. or Mrs. ——,” she 
called to her maid, and the visitor was made to feel 
that she caused no trouble to the household. 

She had a peculiar sympathy with young people, 
especially those whose circumstances prevented them 
from enjoying many social pleasures. Once, when 
preparing for an evening party, she saw a young girl 
pass the window whose restricted life knew little of 
evening parties. 

‘O S——,” she cried, “I am going to have a party 
this evening, and all the judges are to be here, and 
all the court ladies, and I want you to come! Do 
come, my dear!” 

“O Mrs. Lyman,” answered the poor girl, looking 
tearfully down at her feet, “how I wish I could come! 
But I can’t, for my shoes are all out at the toes, and 
this is my only pair.” 

“Well, S——,” she said, after = pause, ‘you will at 
least help me get ready for my paity!” 

The girl came in with alacrity, and in a few hours 
effected, with her good taste, a wonderful transform- 
ation inthe room. When the work was done, Mrs. 
Lyman made some excuse to accompany her home. 
Somehow, on the way, they found themselves in the 
best shoe-store of the village, where Mrs. Lyman 
made her try on and accept a pair of ‘“‘bronze”’ shoes. 
Then she ran home to dress for the party. 


+o 4 
For the Companion. 
BROTHERHOOD. 


Dear brother, let me hold thy hand, 
And let me speak my heart to thee, 
For all the beauty of the land, 
And all the wonder of the sea, 
Are hideous to my soul if I 
Am doomed to dream alone and die. 


Men are the feeble links that make 
The strong, enduring chain of race; 
Thus I am stronger for thy sake, 
And for the sake of those who grace 
My life and all my life has known 
/ith something sweeter of their own. 


GEORGE EDGAR MONTGOMERY. 





COULDN’T REMEMBER. 


The getting nothing out of a witness was, perhaps, 
never better exemplified than in a case at a circuit 
court in a midland county a few years ago. It had 
relation to a sale of personalty claimed to have been 
sold some time previously under an execution, and 
the plaintiff called a witness to establish the fact of a 
sale. The cross-examination began by the counsel 
asking, ‘‘Sir, you say you attended the sale on the 
execution spoken of. Did you keep the minutes of 
that sale?” 


Witness—Don’t know, sir, but I did. Don’t recollect 
whether J kept the minutes or the sheriff or nobody. 
I think it was one of us. 

Question—W ell, sir, will you tell me what articles 
were sold on that execution? 

Here the witness hesitated, not willing to commit 
himself by going into particulars, until the patience 
of the counsel became exhausted and he pressed a 
special interrogatory. 

Counsel—Did you on that occasion sell a threshing- 
machine? 

Answer—Yes, I think we did. 

Q.—I wish you to be positive. Are you sure of it? 

A.—Can’t say that I am sure of it; and when I 
come to think of it, I don’t know as we did; think 
we didn’t. 

Q-—Will you swear, then, that you did not sell 
one? 

A.—No, sir, don’t think I would; for I can’t say 
whether we did or didn’t. 

Q.—Did you sell a horse-power? 

A.—Horse-power? 

ak a horse-power. 

‘W.—Horse-power! Well, it seems to me we did. 
And then it seems to me we didn’t. I don’t know 
now as I can recollect whether I remember there 
was any horse-power there; and if there wasn’t an 
there, I can’t say whether we sold it or not; but 
don’t think we did; though it may be, perhaps, that 
we did, after all. It’s some time ago and I don’t 
like to say certainly. 

lo —- you can tell me this: did you 
sell a fanning-mill? 

A.—Yes, sir, we sold a fanning-mill; I guess I am 
sure of that. 

Q.—Well, you swear to that, do you? that one 
thing, though I don’t see it on the list. 

A,—Why, I may be mistaken about it; perhaps I 
am. It may be it was somebody else’s fanning-mill, 
at some other time; not sure. 

Counsel (to the court)—I should like to know, may 
it please the court, what this witness does know and 
what he is sure of. 

Witness—Well, sir, I know one thing that I’m sure 
of, and that is that on that sale we sold either a 
threshing-machine or a horse-power or a fanning- 
mill, or one or all or neither of them, but I don’t 
know which. 

The witness was excused from further testimony. 





TREED BY WILD BOARS. 


In Central America there is a species of wild pig 
of the large wild boar breed called Javalino. These 
creatures are savage, gregarious in their habits, and 
if one of their number is injured by a hunter, they 
gather and proceed to take summary vengeance. 
They fear neither man nor beast. George Byam thus 
recounts an experience he once had with the java- 
lino. He was one day hunting alone, on foot, with a 
double-barrelled smooth bore, one barrel loaded with 
ball, the other with number two shot, in a rather 
open wood, when a large boar made his appearance 
about sixty yards off, and, not seeing any of his com- 
rades, Byam let fly the ball-barrel at him, and tum- 
bled him over. 


The old fellow. gave a fierce grunt or two as he lay, 
and a large herd of these boars and sows immedi- 
ately rushed out of some thicker underwood behind 
him, and, after looking a few seconds at the fallen 
beast, made a dash at me. 

But they were a trifle too late, for, on first catching 
sight of them, I ran toa tree, cut up it for life, and 
had only just scrambled into some diverging branches 
about ten feet from the ground, when the whole 
herd arrived, grunting and squealing, at the foot of 
the tree. 

It was the first time I had ever been treed, and I 
could not help laughing at the ridiculous figure I 
must have cut, chased up a tree by a drove of pigs; 
but it soon turned out no laughing matter, for their 
patience was not, as I expected, soon exhausted. 

No, they settled down about the tree, about twenty 

ards distant, and kept looking up at me with their 

ittle twinkling eyes, as much as to say, ‘“‘We’ll have 
you yet.” 

Having made up my mind that a regular siege was 
intended, I began, as an old soldier, to examine the 
state and resources of the fortress, and also the 
chance of relief from without. 

The defences consisted of four diverging branches 
that afforded a safe asylum to the garrison, provided 
it was watchful and did not go to sleep. 

Unfortunately, I had only a few charges of shot 
and two balls. As to relief from without, it was 
hardly to be expected, although a broad trail ran 
about half a mile from my perch; and as for a sally, 





it was out of the question. So I made myself as com. 
fortable as I pa and sat watching the brutes won. 
dering when they would get tired of watching me. 

But hour after hour elapsed, and as there seemed 
no chance of the pigs losing patience, of course [ 
began to lose mine. They never stirred, except one 
or two would now and then go and take a look at his 
dead comrade, and return grunting, as if he had fresh- 
ened up his thirst for revenge. 

All at once it occurred to me that though I could 
not spare any lead, but must keep it for emergencies, 
oy as powder and caps were in abundance, it would 

a good plan to fire off powder alone every few 
minutes, and follow each shot with a loud shout, 
which is a general signal for assistance. 

s one barrel was still loaded with shot, I picked 
out a most vicious old boar, which was just return. 
ing from a visit to his fallen friend, grunting and 
looking up at me in the tree, and gave him the whole 
charge, at about twenty yards off, in the middle of 
his face. 

This succeeded beyond my expectation, for he 
turned round and — away as hard as he could, 
making a most horrible grunting; and though the 
rest, when they heard the shot, charged up to the 
foot of the tree, yet the outcry of the old boar drew 
them all from the tree, and away the whole herd 
went after him. 


Remaining ¥ the tree for several minutes, until 
all was quiet, I loaded both barrels very carefully 
with ball, and slipping down to the ground, ran away 
as fast as my legs could carry me. 





“AMERICAN ARTIST.” 


Mr. Wirt Sikes, in his “Rambles and Studies in Old 
South Wales,” remarks upon the popularity of the 
American flag in that part of Great Britain. He 
often found it flying in places where there was no 
United States Consul, and being of a patriotic mind, 
he naturally took much pleasure in the sight. One 
day, seeing it in a new and unexpected quarter, he 
went into the shop, which turned out to be that of a 
photographer, and asked the girl in waiting why her 
employer floated the American flag. The result of 
his inquiry goes to show that America is not the only 
place where artists find it advantageous to cultivate 
a reputation as foreigners. 


The girl looked up at the flag with a glance of sur- 

rise, as if she had never considered the subject 

efore, and answered, “Oh, Mr. ’Opkins is Hameri- 
can.” 

‘Opkins! Now who of all the respectable Hop- 
kinses of our country could this stra gentleman be? 

‘Will you please tell Mr. Hopkins,” I said to the 
young person, ‘that a person from America wishes 
to see him.” 

She disappeared, with a glance at her back hair in 
the mirror as she passed it, and presently the ‘‘Amer- 
ican artist” walked in. 

And this was Mr. ’Opkins! No wonder the young 
lady dropped the H. He was a most unmistakable 
Englishman. 

‘‘May I inquire,” I said, courteously, “‘why you fly 
the American flag?” 

“Oh—ah,” he answered, “‘I—I ’ave bean in America, 
you know.” 

“Oh, you have been in America,” I said. 
part of America?” 

“Oh—ah,” he exclaimed again, seemingly ill at 
ease under my cross-questioning, ‘I’ve been in Mont- 
real—and in Quebec!” 

“But why, then, do you fly the Stars and Stripes?” 

This conundrum appeared to lead him beyond his 
depth, and as he looked round uneasily on some cus- 
tomers who had now dropped in end were listening 
with all their ears, I did not press it. 

Whether it was altogether English candor in a 
photographer to seek custom in Wales by flying the 
American flag and calling himself (as Mr. ’Opkins 
further did) an ‘“‘American artist,” it was, at least, a 
tribute to the high reputation of our craftsmen of 
the camera, and was, no doubt, money in his pocket. 


“In what 


———_+or— 
CRIMINAL AND VICTIM. 


Sin. is a tremendous engine, as unsparing of indi- 
vidual victims as the car of Juggernaut. If only the 
wicked suffered from the results of crime, its effects 
could be more philosophically borne; but it is one of 
the sad laws of life that the innocent must bear the 
burden of consequences with the guilty. The New 
York Tribune thus describes the visit of a lovely girl 
to her father in prison: 


She comes to the Tombs every day, and sits, patient 
and subdued, on a little bench outside her father’s 
cell. There was a time when visitors were permitted 
to enter the cells, but now a stricter rule prevails. 

The only concession that is made to their love and 
devotion is that of throwing back the first door, a 

owerful grating, and opening the six-by-eight hole 
n the second door. Through this the prisoner tries 
to poke his head, as that girl’s father did while she 
read to him, or chatted with forced lightness about 
what might divert his mind. 

As for hers, it could never be diverted again. He 
had crushed her spirit. The smile that brightened 
her face, more beautiful than ever by reason of its 
holy tenderness, strayed sadly off. 

The light that touched her loyal brown eyes grew 
quickly dim, and it only came back again when the 
sound of his voice or the motion of his 
her reverie. 

Oh! if men only knew whom they kill when they 
strike the deadly blow; if they only saw their covet- 
ous hands stealing, not the sordid object of their 
greed, but the light of their loved ones’ eyes; if they 
could only realize who must be their actual victim, 
— surely would be less of crime and misery in the 
world. 


y dispelled 





HIS REMEDIES. 


It must sometimes puzzle the physician to under 
stand how the human system can endure the effects 
of patent medicines which many people make almost 
a part of their daily food and drink. A sickly look- 
ing man came into the office of a village physician 
and said that he ‘‘wa’n’t feeling very smart,” and 
wanted something to “kinder straighten him out.” 


After he had described his symptoms, which did 
not indicate anything at all serious, the physician 
ene “Have you been taking medicines of any 

ind?” 

“Well, no—at least none to speak of,” was the 
reply. “I heard that the Extract of Dandyline was 
good for troubles like mine, so I took three pint bot- 
tles of that, but it didn’t seem to do me much good. 
Then I got me two bottles of Smith’s Healing Com- 
pound and a box of Green’s Sure-Cure pills and took 
em, and I kinder think they helped me some.” 

“Did you take anything else?” asked the amused 
physician. 

“Yes; my wife fixed me up a mess of poke-berry 
and calamus and mullen and rue and boneset and 
tansy and a few other yarbs, and I took that for a 
while, until one of my neighbors sent me over some- 
thing he’d bought the recipe of from a gypsy woman. 
It helped me for a while. 

“Then I didn’t feel so well, so I changed off to 
some stuff I bought of a pedler, and a little quinine 
twice a day. 

“I aint taking anything now but a little of the 
Elixir of a Hundred Roots and some bitters. I aint 
gaining very fast, so I thought I’d come in and see if 
you thought I needed anything else.” 
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For the Companion. 


TWILIGHT-LAND. 


Here we are in twilight-land, 
Creakety-creak, 


| and of course that fun was over. 


| and away they went. 


__ THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


fore Jotham had the first post fairly set, papa | 
wanted him to help about something at the store, 


“It’s always just the way!’ pouted Robin. 

“But we can do something else,” said Beth 
cheerily. Then all of a sudden she gave a hop, 
skip and a gleeful laugh. ‘Oh, I'll tell you!” 
cried she. ‘“Let’s —— —— —— ——! Will 
you?” 

“Yes, ma’am-ree!” said Robin. ‘Come on!” 

It was about half an hour after that Mrs. Trim- 
ble, the next neighbor, ran across the garden into 
Mamma Gray’s kitchen. 





‘Mrs. Gray,” said she, “‘there’s been a woman 


So mamma heaped a plate with a luncheon fit for | 
a queen, and went out. Mrs. Trimble went, too. 

The strange woman stood very still. She did 
not stir, even when Mrs. Trimble cleared her 
throat with a loud ‘‘Ahem!” } 

“Tt’s the queerest thing I ever heard of,” said | 
mamma, going closer every minute; ‘“‘she must | 
be deaf—or crazy. She—why—why, Mrs. Trim- | 
ble, it—it isn’t a woman!”’ 

Then up from each one of the five nearest post- | 
holes popped a head. 

“Oh! ho! ho!” 

“Tt’s a post-woman, mamma!” 

“Oh, didn’t we fool you ?” 

“Didn’t we though, mamma ?”’ 








(NUTS TO CRACK} 











Answers to Puzzles in November 17. 








Rocking - chairs at every 
hand 
Sway and swing and 
squeak ; 
Here is neither park nor 
street; 
Bare are the little twinkle 
feet; 
White are the gowns and 
loose ; 


No place here for ball or bat, 

No need now for coat or hat, 

None for stockings or 
shoes. 


What are the stories of twi- 
light-land? 
Hark, ah, hark! 
Call the sweet names where 
they stand, 
Waiting in the dark. 
Cinderella, and little Bo 
Peep, 
Who lost her sheep, her 
pretty sheep; 
Jack Horner, bold Boy 
Blue, 
And the three bears living 
in the wood, 
And the wolf that ate Red 
Riding Hood, 
And the spinning pussy 
too. 


remem, 


The little children in twi- 
light-land 
Are still as mice, 
And the storyteller must 
understand 
She’s to tell each story 
twice. 

The crickets chirr, the stats’ 
eyes wink; 
Perhaps the man in 

moon may think 
Them saucy in their play; 
But, whatever is heard or 
said or done, 
sleepy, weary 
one 
Gets rested for next day. 


the 


Each little 


For the pillow is white in 
twilight-land, 
And white the bed, 
And the tender loving moth- 
er’s hand 
Is laid on the drowsiest 
head. 
And list, the tune she hums 
and sings, 
As with soft creak the rock- 
er swings, 
How far away it seems! 
That tune—that lullaby—ah, 
me !— 
They are leaving twilight- 
land you see 
For the stiller land of 
dreams. 


CLARA Doty BATEs. 





For the Companion. 
THE POST-WOMAN. 


Papa Gray was going to : = 
have a fence built around 
the back yard, and Jotham 
was digging the post-holes. 

The children were look- 
ing on, and helping what 
they could, which wasn’t 
a great deal perhaps. 

“They have to have a 
finger apiece in every pie,” 
laughed Jotham, good- 
naturedly. 

“We're going to bring 
the posts to you,” said 
Robin. ‘We'll hitch a 
rope on, you know, and 
haul ‘em out one to a 
time, just like horses. 
There’ll be four horses, 
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3. James Abram Garfield, 
canal-driver, teacher, law- 
yer, military general, Sen- 
ator, President, American, 
clear head, true heart, strong 
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Answer to Thanksgiv- 
ing Dinner and Guests. 
Guests—1, Louis XIV.; 
2, Jenny Lind; 3, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson; 4, Cleo- 
patra; 5, Sir Walter Scott; 
6, Lady Hester Stanhope ;  & 
Gladstone; 8, Zenobia; 9, 
Wordsworth; 10, Florence 
Nightingale; 11, Napoleon; 
12, Cornelia; 13, Whittier; 
14, Mrs. Somerville; 15, 
George IV.; 16, Petrarch’s 
Laura; 17, A mysterious 
prisoner, supposed by many 
to be a twin brother of 
Louis XIV.; 18, Christina 
of Sweden; 19, Lord Nelson; 
20, Queen Elizabeth; 21, 
Thomas Carlyle; 22, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe; 23, Herod- 
otus; 24, Elizabeth Fry; 25, 
Alexander Pope; 26, Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague; 
27, Lorenzo de Medici; 28, 
Josephine; 29, Wellington; 
30, Joan of Arc; 31, Lord 
Byron; 32, Maria Theresa; 
33, Homer; 34, Marie An- 
toinette; 35, Tennyson; 36, 
The beautiful Duchess of 
Devonshire ; 37, Chatterton; 
38, Mary Queen of Scots. 
The Dinner—1, Turkey; 
2,Salt; 3, Port; 4, Canary; 
5, Salt; 6, Liver; 7, Mustard 
(Mustered); 8, Quails; 9, 
Asparagus (Augustus); 10, 
Ham; 11, Cauliflower; 12, 
Mushrooms; 13, Cucumber; 
14, Duck; 15, Horseradish; 
16, Truffles; 17, Tongue; 18, 
Tomato (to mato) ; 19, Hare 
(Hair); 20, Celery (Celer- 
ity) ; 21, Devilled Crabs; 22 


aA, 


0 care 
for the 


Wrap 


0. 


Madeira; 23, Corn; 24, 
Punch; 25, Pie; 26, Beets 


(Beats); 27, Hock; 28, Beef 
(Bee-f); 29, Halibut; 30, 
Pike, 31, Spare-rib; 32, Bur- 
gundy; 33, Parsnips (Pa- 
snips) ; 34, Lettuce(Lettice) ; 
35, Ale (Ail); 36, Potato 
(Po-tat-0); 37, Claret 
(Clare-t); 38, Fritters; 39, 
Spinach (Spin-ach); 40, 
Pigeons (Pig-eons) ; 41, Peas 
(P’s and Q’s); 42, Sausage; 
43, Larks; 44, Dandelions; 
45, Lamb; 46, Cabbage (Cab- 
age); 47, Pheasants; 48, 
Capers; 49, Rabbit (Rab- 
bit); 50, Piccalilli; 51, Par- 
tridges; 52, Cats-up; 53, 
Chops; (C-hops); 54, Salt; 
55, Champagne; 56, Goose; 
57, Porter; 58, Salt, 59, 
Butter. 

A, Plate; B, Tumbler; C, 
Bread; D, Napkin; E, Ice 
Cream (I scream) ; F, Trifle ; 
G, Syllabub (Silly bub); H, 
Whips; I, Olives; J, Crack- 
ers; K, Dates; L, Prunes; 
M, Orange; N, Pears 
(Pairs); O, Apples; P, 
Grapes; Q, Banana (Ban- 
anna); R, Apricot; S, Des- 
sert (Desert). * 


Answers to Thanks- 
giving Puzzles. 
1. uestion. 
5th line. 15th line. 
What day is Thanksgiving? 


facd. 





Answer. 
4th 8th 10th last 
line. line. line. 


ine. 
The last Thursday in Nov. 











and Mamie is going to 





team us. Won't that be 
fun? Want one now, Jotham ?” 

“*Ye-es, I guess so; might’s well,” said Jotham. 
So away pranced the team, Richie and Robin and 
Sadie and Beth, with Mamie’s short little legs fly- 
ing in the rear; and they were back again, drag- 
ging the light cedar post, before Jotham ever 
thought of such a thing. 

“Why, you’re dretful smart!” said he. 
guess I’ll have to hustle round.” 

“‘S’pose we'll get ’em all set to-day ?” asked 
Robin, with such a grown-up air that Jotham 
laughed in spite of himself. 

“Well, I don’t see anything to hender,” said he, 
“‘with such help as I’ve got.” 

But you never can tell what will happen. 


“Ty 


Be- 


standing out in your back yard for the last ten 
minutes, stock-still as a post. 

Mamma smiled. Mrs. Trimble was something 
of a gossip. But she looked out of the kitchen 
window, all the same, and true enough, there 
stood a little old woman in a shabby black dress 
and a shabbier gray shawl, and a bonnet with the 
veil over her face. 

“There, now!” said Mrs. Trimble. 
you s’pose ’tis ?”’ 

“T’m sure I don’t know,’’ said mamma. 
may be a crazy person. I must see where the 
children are. Poor thing! perhaps I’d better 
take out a lunch to her, and ask her to go along.” 


“Who do 


“She 





**7 would,” said Mrs. ‘Trimble. 





“T should say you did,” said Mrs. Trimble, try- 
ing hard to frown, but not succeeding very well. 
“The Ist of April doesn’t come till next year, 
children.” 

“And to think I didn’t know grandma’s old 
bombazine dress and bonnet, as many times as 
I've seen them,” said mamma, laughing until the 
tears ran out of hereyes. ‘‘Well, well!” 

And then she gave that nice lunch to the chil- 
dren, who ate it without offering the poor post- 
woman so much as a mouthful. 

You never heard any one laugh as Jotham-did 
when they told him about it. 

“If you aint the beata’most!” said he. 
ho! ho!” 


“Ho! 
A. C. 
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3. Wish-bone. 4, Cent—Christmas, Easter, New 
Year’s, Thanksgiving. 
5. Key Words. 
Stored, shaken, fervency, shamrock, banter, 
gratitude, thistle, hashed, avenged, fringe, hog, 
henchman, hone, fond, gown, monody, hood, sun. 
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The Youth’s Companion is published weekly. The 
ad- 
NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any 


subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in 
vance, 
time during the year. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an J 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 


masters are required to register letters whenever 


requested to do so. 
Silver should never be sent through the mail. 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 


silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 


Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 


Any one can collect them at any Money Order 


Post-office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot 
be recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscrib- 
ers who send us Postal Notes, must do so at their 
own risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper, which shows to what time your sub- 

scription is pald, can be changed, 

tin —R ber that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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For the Companion. 
CATARRHAL DEAFNESS. 


Catarrh is an increased secretion of mucus from 
the mucous membrane, due to its inflammation. This 
membrane lines the cavities of the eyes, ears, nose, 
mouth; indeed, every cavity which opens directly or 
indirectly to the air. The mucous membrane of each of 
these organs is liable to inflammation, and consequent 
morbid increase of mucus, and hence we may speak 
of catarrh of the stomach, bowels, bladder. The 
inflammation may be acute or chronic. 

As popularly used, the word catarrh generally refers 
to the mucous membrane of the nostrils, pharynx 
(back mouth) and air tubes. An ordinary “cold” in 
the “head” is a temporary catarrh. 

Catarrhal deafness is most commonly connected 
with the middle ear, the tympanitic cavity—the por- 
tion next beyond the drum. This cavity opens into 
the mouth through the Eustachian tube, and is thus 
supplied with the necessary air. 

Now the mucous membrane that lines this tube 


may swell and close it up, in consequence of inflam- | 


mation extending from the nostrils and pharynx. 
Deafness, more or less, may be due to this closure. 

Again, the mucous membrane which lines the cav- 
ity of the middle ear may itself be inflamed. If this 
is long continued, the membrane becomes thickened; 
the ossicles—the little bones that conduct the vibra- 
tions of sound from the drum to the nerves of the 
internal ear—may be greatly interfered with; the 
mucus may accumulate and become solid, its fluid 
portion being absorbed, or it may become purulent, 
as in abscess, and may eat its way through the drum. 
Thus deafness, in various degrees, may result. 

As to the treatment of catarrhal deafness, we can 
give no other advice than to urge an early resort to 
the best expert within call. In this way alone, in 
many cases, can permanent, and perhaps complete, 
deafness be avoided. The medical and surgical re- 
sources are now vastly beyond what they were fifty 
years ago. 

But we must add, let all who seem specially liable 
to catarrhal difficulties avoid exposure to cold winds, 
wear flannel next to the skin, and, in every practica- 
ble way, maintain a high degree of general health. 

“Beating’’ in the ear is due to an increased sensi- 
tiveness of the nerve, causing it to feel the throbbing 
of some minute artery. In many cases of ear troubles 
there is a ringing (tinnitus )in the ears, which may 
be of almost every conceivable degree and variety. 


—— 


THE OLBERS-BROOK 


S COMET. 


Professor Brooks of the Phelps Observatory, New 
York, has acquired a high reputation for his success 
in discovering comets. He was observing the sky 


before the dawn on August 25th, when he saw a 


nebulous speck that looked like a comet. He ob- 
served it again on the morning of the 26th, and found 
that it had moved a little toward the east. 


Ile knew from its change of position that it must 
be a comet, and the discovery was quickly announced 
to the other observatories scattered over the civilized 
The new-comer took its place on cometic 
annals as “Comet /, Brooks, 1887,” while the dis- 
coverer little dreamed of the importance of the prize. 

The comet is telescopic, and therefore invisible to 
It has a stellar nucleus, and the 
It grew slowly brighter, until 
it reached perihelion on October 6th, and is now 
growing dim and winging its flight to a portion of 
space where terrestrial eyes cannot follow its course. 

The new comet was observed by many other astron- 


world. 


the unaided eye. 
rudiments of a tail. 
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of about seventy-two years. It was therefore due 
about 1887, and great is the satisfaction of the astro- 
nomical world that it has made its reappearance so 
nearly on time. 

Its next visit may be expected in 1959, unless it 
chances to pass near enough to one of the giant 
planets of the system to be turned out of its course 
into a new orbit. 

le 
INGENIOUS RATS. 

A naturalist who has made a study of ratsdis cov- 
ered at one time that a family of these rodents were 
stealing his eggs, and interested to find out how they 
| contrived to carry the eggs off without breaking, 

watched them and saw how they operated. One rat 
would climb into the egg-box, seize an egg in his 
paws, clasp it and lie down on his back. Two com- 
panions would then drag him off by his tail, and so 
the egg was removed in safety. Another anecdote is 
told illustrating the clever expedients of the rats: 

A few years ago our house was infested with a 
large number of rats, which had taken up their 
abode in a recess of the cellar that had formerly been 
used as a landing-place for a dumb-waiter, but was 
now filled with odds and ends of every description. 

We had endeavored to rid ourselves of these pests, 
but all our attempts were in vain, and they held their 
daily matinées as usial. - 

On hearing more of a commotion than common, 
one afternoon, I softly opened the cellar-door, and, 
to my amazement, saw nine rats, one of which had 
mounted a box containing potatoes, while the others 
were stretched out in a line leading to their den—the 
recess before mentioned. — 

Now comes the most curious part of my story: the 
rat that stood on the box of potatoes would push a 
potato over the edge, then the rat in line nearest the 
box would roll the potato to his neighbor, and so on 
with each one till the potato was safely stowed away ! 

I watched them for some time, and, seeing the 
potatoes disappearing rather rapidly, I dispersed the 
earnest workers by a stamp of my foot. 
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“DAT BARGAIN.” 


A little colored boy, not over-intelligent but full 
of zeal, called at a house and requested the privilege 
of removing three barrels of rubbish for the sum of 
twenty cents. The request was granted, and next 
morning the young African appeared in company 
with two comrades and a small push-cart. 


When the ashes were about half removed, a halt 
was ordered, and the three suble sons of toil came to 
the house trembling with a sense of their wrongs. 

‘Lady, didn’t you make dat bargain wid me fur ter 
pay me dat twenty cents?” demanded the “boss.” 

it fes.”’ 

“But, lady,” demanded one of the assistants, “I 
let him hab de use ob my kyart. Orn’t he ter pay me 
faw it? He say he not gwine ter pay me er cent!” 

“°N’ I holp too!”’ put in Number Three, a hand- 
some little mulatto. 

The question was finally left to the arbitration of a 
lumber, whose judgment in financial affairs made 
1im the Solomon of the neighborhood. 

“Pay the boss ten cents, and each of the workmen 
five,” was his sententious order. 

‘Den I strike, ’n’ not ‘low de oder feller de use ob 
my push-kyart.” 

**’N’ I not holp him tote dem barrels!” said Num- 
ber Three. So the case was appealed. 

The boss, finding that his avarice was likely to lose 
him everything, compromised on seven cents for him- 
self, seven cents for the owner of the push-cart, and 
six cents for the third member; but his disgust was 

expressed as follows: ‘“‘Dere aint nuffin’ ter be made 
outen dese contracts, nohow. I’se done totin’ ashes!” 


mnie nears 
LOST HIS DINNER. 


The risk of losing just at the moment of eager ex- 
pectation is realized, it seems, by frogs as well as by 
men. Mr. W. A. Smith, in his “Benderloch,” relates 
the following encounter between a large earth-worm 
and a very hungry frog. 

The frog made repeated and desperate efforts to 
swallow the worm by great gulps, the worm taking 
advantage of the periodically relaxed hold to with- 
draw its already engulfed end as far as possible. 

After a lengthened struggle, the half-suffocated 
frog had managed to gorge about one-half the wrig- 





COMPANION. 


Arouse the faculties, stimulate the circulation, 
purify the blood, with Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, [Adv. 


-s 
Catarrh is caused by scrofulous taint in the blood. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla purifies the blood. Try it. [Adv. 
+ 


The Human Hair.—How many persons abuse this 
delicate and beautiful ornament, by burning it with a/co- 
holic washes, and plastering it with grease, which has no 
affinity for the skin, and is not absorbed. Burnett's 
Cocoaine; a compound of Cocoa-nut Oil, ete., is unrivalled 
as a dressing for the hair—is readily absorbed, and is 
peculiarly adapted to its various conditions, preventing 
its falling off and promoting its healthy growth. [Adv. 








J. 8. FRY & SONS, 


BRISTOL, ENGLAND. 
Established 1728. 
MANUFACTURERS SUPERIOR 


CHOCOLATE & COCOA PREPARATIONS. 


PURE CHOCOLATE. — purposes. “ Somestic 
COCOA EXTRACT. 


‘he most healthful, nu- 


tritious, pleasant, and 
| oco qecncenent Sek, im 
HOMCEOPATHIC COCOA, j.-clatis recommended 


« pecially recommended 
for people with 
digestion. 

Cocoa Extract combined 
with Extract of Malt— 
a delicious and invig- 


MALTED COCOA. 


Samples of above sent free on application to us. 
guarantee these preparations to be of the highest 
standard of excellence. For sale by leading grocers 
everywhere. Respectfully, 


AUSTIN, NICHOLS & CO., 
Wholesale Grocers and Importers, 
Hudson, Jay and Staple Streets, New York. 

How to Cure 
Skin & Scalp 

Diseases 
with the 

CuTicuRA 

REMEDIES. 


ORTURING, DISFIGURING, ITCHING, 
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scaly and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp, and | 


blood, with loss of hair, from infancy to old age, are 
cured by the CUTICURA REMEDIES. 

CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the New Blood Purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of disease-sustain- 
ing elements, and thus removes the cause. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
itching and inflammation, clears the skin and scalp of 
crusts, scales and sores, and restores the hair. 

CUTICURA Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, is in- 
dispensable in treating skin diseases, baby humors, 
skin blemishes, chapped and C4 skin. CUTICURA 
REMEDIES are the great skin beautifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25c.; 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


t@™ Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
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TED with the loveliest delicacy is the skin 
bathed with CUTICURA MEDICATED SOAP. 





DEC. 1, 1887. 


HOME STUDY IN THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS. 
THE WOMAN'S INSTITUTE OF TECHNICAL DESIGNS, 
34 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 

Offers superior advantages to Women who wish to be- 
come Self Supporting in industrial Art Lines. either z 
Practical Designers, Decorators, Engravers, Carve 
Metal Workers or as Teachers, through their well fc 
mulated courses in Drawing, Designing, ete. These les- 
sons have been arranged to suit the needs of students 
who cannot join the classes more directly. Students will 
be put in communication with those who are now pur- 

suing work successfully in their own homes, 
G2 Send for Prospectus, mentioning this paper. 
FLORENCE A. DENSMORE, Principal. 


“Those who use Bailey’s Rubber Bath and Flesh 
Brushes will find them not only agreeable but contribut- 
ing to their well being by improving circulation and 
yromoting a healthy action of the skin.”—BOSTON 
OURNAL OF HEALTH. 
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RUBBER BATH AND 
FLESH BRUSH. 

It is made from pure 
Para rubber, and being 
perfectly fiexibie fits 
every motion of the 
hand to the body. For 
Rheumatism, Neural- 
gia, Stiff Joints, etc., it 
is invaluable, Sent by 
mail on receipt of price, 
$1.50 


C. J. BAILEY & 00, 
Manufacturers. 

No. 132 PEARL ST., 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
American and Foreign 

patents applied for. 
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165 High Street, Boston, Oct. 11, 1887, 
Messrs, C. J. Bailey & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen:—The Rubber Bath Brush purchased of 
you has been used by an invalid and has proved of ines- 
timable value. With it an improved circulation has been 
produced without injuring or irritating a most delicate 
skin, and it would seem that it is a most indispensable 
article for the sick-room as well as the bath. 
Yours very truly, R, C. HARRIS. 


| Endorsed by Boston's Best Physicians 








-W. L. DOUGLAS $3 SHOE. 
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gling and struggling creature, when the latter reached 
| the stem of a rose-bush, despite the strenuous en- 
deavor of the frog to prevent it. 
No sooner had the worm reac’ 
litas a point of support, it carefully and gradually 
wound itself around it, until it succeeded in with- 
drawing its whole length from the “living tomb,” 
and coiling itself in safety round the stem. 
Froggy sat still for some seconds, disturbed in its 
mind and its interior, and then hopped disconso- 

lately away. 
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PLAYING WITH DEATH. 


Two African travellers let themselves down into a 


back, found their servant, Fritz, pretty thoroughly 
frightened. 


though expressed in doubtful English: 


Putting our feet against the face of the rock, and 
stretching out our legs at right angles with it, we 
ran up, hand over hand, more quickly than we had 
come down, being now sure of the rope’s strength. 

Reaching the summit, I found that all the tan had 
suddenly been taken off Fritz’s face. 

‘“What’s the matter, Fritz? Are you ill?” 

“TI don’t know aboud dat ill, bud I vas preddy sick. 
I vas — just like die vatter, und dem cold chill 
creep my back up. If I don’t got to, I never play too 
much mit dead.” 

———>_—_ 


PRACTICAL, 


Some of the problems of life may be easily an- 
swered, if we can content ourselves with a practical 
solution. Facts may be less satisfactory, on the sur- 
face, than spread-eagle oratory, but they will some- 
times persist in thrusting themselves forward. 


‘“‘Why haven’t I a six-hundred-acre farm as well as 
that man riding by in his carriage?” yelled a red- 
nosed Anarchist orator, as he glared at the crowd. 

‘Because he saved six hundred dollars, and bought 
his farm when it cost him one dollar an acre, and you 
poured your six hundred dollars down your throat,” 
responded a man on the back seat, and the orator 
asked no more conundrums.—Chicago Tribune. 


hed this, than, using 


deep chasm among the mountains, and on getting | 


His philosophy is beyond reproach, | 


omers and its elements and ephemeris were carefully 
computed. A strange coincidence was noted. The 
orbit of the new-comer was found to bear a striking 
resemblance to that of Olbers’s comet of 1815. In- 
deed, so close is the accordance between the orbits of 
the two comets that there is scarcely the shadow of 
a doubt that the comets are identical, and that Olbers’s | #!80, in some cases, what he does not mean. 
comet has returned to its old quarters in the sky. Its elasticity is admirably shown in the reply of an 
Olbers’s comet was Perea in 1815, by the Ger- | Irishman to a man who sought refuge in his ‘shanty 
man astronomer whose name it bears. It was found | @™ ® heavy shower, and finding it about as wet inside 
that it moved in an elliptical orbit, and had a period 
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AMBIGUOUS. 


thing extraordinary. By means of its valuable aid, 








as ont, said. Yon have qnite a pond on the floor.” 
“Yis; sure we have a great lake in the roof.” 


| 
The resources of the English language are some- 


one is not only enabled to say what he means, but | 


| 
| 
| 
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'W. L. DOUGLAS $3 SHOE. 


Comfort, style and durability are the principal 
| requirements of a first-class shoe, and no pains 
| or expense have been spared to make the W. L. 

Douglas $3 Shoe fill all these demands. 

Its success was fully assured from the start, 
| and appreciating this fact the manufacturer has 
| lately introduced such improvements that it now 

stands without a rival. A few facts stated 
below may be of interest: 
It is made seamless. 
No tacks or nails are used in lasting. 
3d. It will not tear the stocking or hurt the feet. 
4th. Nothing but the best material is used. 
5th. It is better than most shoes costing $5 or $6. 
6th. Every pair warranted, and so stamped. 
7th. It is as easy as a hand-sewed shoe. 
8th. Warranted to give the best satisfaction. 
Made in Congress, Button and Lace, with all styles of 
toe. If your dealer does not keep these shoes order 
direct from me, If directions for self-measurement are 


carefully followed you will be sure of a perfect fit. 
Postage paid on all mail orders. 


W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 


Made Seamless, without Tacks or Nails, and as Easy as a Hand-Sewed Shoe. 
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L. DOUGLAS, MANUFACTURER OF THE CELEBRATED $3 SHOE, 


THE W. L. DOUCLAS $2 SHOE 


for Boys is very neat and stylish. Will wear better 
than a higher-priced shoe, never loses its shape, and is 
equally well adapted for dress or school wear. Made in 
Congress, Button and Lace. 


THE W. L. DOUCLAS 82.50 SHOE 


will be found excellent for those who do much out-door 
work, especially during the winter season. It is equal, 
if not superior. to the $3 Shoes advertised by other 

| firms, and is warranted to give satisfaction. Made in 
Congress, Button and Lace. 


FREE BY MAIL. 


When these goods cannot be procured from dealers 
they will be sent, postage paid, on receipt of price. 
Carefully observe directions for measurement: 


Ankle ...... seeeeeees inches, 






“ 
: “ 
Length of Foot..... = 
Cong. Button or Lace 
Style of Toe.......... 

arrow (with cap); Lon- 
don (medium width, with 
eap); or French (wide, 
without cap). Measure foot 
with stocking on, using a tape measure or a thin strip 
of paper, being careful to give fractions of inch. State 
whether you want them tight or easy, and give size 
usually worn, Address 


W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass, 











